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64 I. LATINA 

Fresh from her starring role in Fearless, 
ROSIB PEREZ — the original fly girl — mouths off, 
gets off. and tells the world where to step ott. 
By Mint Vdovilcb 



70 QUIET STORM: THE YEAR IN R&B 

While no one was looking, a new kind 

of R&B became the dominant force in pop music. 

And still it gets no respect. By Frank Ouen 
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Pop! go the gangstas as rap spins its wheels. 
By Alan Light 
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Dissed by O BE and obsessed with DRE, has 

Eazy-E made cops and Republicans his new homies? 

By Kevin Powell 
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When best friends and comedians 

Sandra Bekmiard and Pai i. Mooni y get together, 

nothing is sacred, and no one is sate. 

By Robert HofUr 

86 GUNS AND ROSES 

North Carolina choirboys turned Uptown 

love gangstas, JODECI aren't as sweet as they sound. 

By 'lorn Sinclair 

118 IT'S NOT EASY BEING QUEEN 

As Queen I.atifaH mourns the death of 

her brother, she somehow manages to juggle her 

rising career — a TV show, a movie, several 

busincssess, and a new album. 

By Lucy Kaylin 

124 PIMPER'S PARADISE 

On the beaches of Negril, Jamaica, anything 
can be had for a price. Except, of course, love. 
By Juan Morgan 

132 FUTURE OF THE FUNK 

With her spectacular debut, Plantation Lullabies, 
Me'ShbLL NdegeOceleo proves she's more than just 
a name to be reckoned with. By dreg Tate 
Continued on page 12 
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Rosie Perez photographed October 1993 by Christian Witkin. 
Styling by John PaliminoButler-Reghanti. Hair by Dionne Alexander. 
Makeup by Susan Hauser/Butler-Reghanti. Top by Carole Maloney. 
Vest by Todd Oldham. Earrings by Richard Stout. 
Left: Top by Shanle Jacobs, NYC. See "The Details." 
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Sir Duke: Director 

Fill i Dt kp wants tobeon 

Hollywood's A-list, and 

with good reason. 

By Elena Oumane 

Reviews: Gus Van Sant's 

Even Cott girls Get the Blues. 

By Hilton Als 

Plus: Fear of a Black Hat 

and Gunmen. 
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DONNY Hathaway: 
Harry Weiuger rediscovers 
the sultry voice and singular 
musicianship. 

Photograph by Butch Belair. 
Styling by Masha Calloway. 
Grooming by Ronnie Rivera. 
Left: Shirt by Henry Duarte. 
Shorts by John Richmond "Destroy."* 
Right: Shirt by Gypses and Thieves. 
Pants by Fresh Jive. Glasses by Urban 
Outfitters. 

For more fashion, see 

"This Year's Model," page 95. 
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Mim Udovitch 

Cultural critic Mim Udovitch, who inter- 
viewed Rosie Perez in this issue ("I, La- 
tina," page 64), says that, though she liked 
Rosie ("because she complimented me on 
my sweater"), the two women don't real- 
ly have much in common — except for the 
odd fact that "we both have our TVs tuned 
constantly to either The Box or the Dis- 
covery Channel. Rosie likes 
nature." Udovitch lives in 
New York and contributes 
f requently to Details, The Vil- 
lage Voice, and Rolling Stone. 

Butch Belair 

Thirty-two-year-old Butch 
Belair says he enjoyed pho- 
tographing the skateboarders 
for "This Year's Model " (page 
95) because the subjects were 
just kids ofT the street. "They 
weren't exactly models," says 
Belair, "and that's nice be- 
cause they weren't stuck in 
their little poses and rou- 
tines." Belair has been a pho- 
tographer for three years, and 
a photographer's assistant 
"since dinosaurs walked the 
earth. " He has contributed to 
French Glamour, Interview, 
Rolling Stone, Creem, Spin, US, 
and Sassy. 

Stephane Sednaoui 

French photographer Ste- 
phane Sednaoui, who shot 
Queen Latifah ("It's Not Easy 
Being Queen, "page 118),says 
he rarely photographs people 
he doesn't like — because he's 
afraid he might try to make 
them look ugly. That wasn't 
a problem with Latifah. "I 
love her and I like her music 
very much; she's easy, sweet, 
and casual — just the way I 
imagined her." Sednaoui, 
who says he's been inspired 
in every way by "the universe 
of Jean-Paul Gaultier," has 
directed TV commercials and 
videos, including Madonna's 
"Fever" clip as well as videos 
for the Red Hot Chili Pep- 
pers, Smashing Pumpkins, 
and P.M. Dawn. Sednaoui has 
also contributed zalntert'iew, 
Mademoiselle, Details, T/xNew 
York Times Magazine, Vogue 
Homines International Mode, 
French Glamour, and The Fat e. 



Lucy Kaylin 

Lucy Kaylin, who wrote "It's Not Easy 
Being Queen" (page 118), says she was 
struck by how deeply Queen Latifah was 
affected by her brother's death. "The tra- 
gedy is never really far away from Latifah s 
mind," says Kaylin. "I felt that the whole 
time I was with her." But given all this, she 
says, "it's amazing how intense, capable, 
charming, and poised she is. 
And you have to constantly 
remind yourself rhar she's 
only 23." Kaylin is the senior 
writer at GQ where she cov- 
ers the entettainment and 
media industries. She lives in 
New York City. 

Dah Len 

Taiwan-born photographer 
Dah Len says his pictures of 
androgynes for the fashion 
feature, "This Year's Model" 
(page 95), were inspired in 
part by his obsession with 
David Bowie (which made a 
"Ziggy Stardust effect come 
into play"), and in part by the 
current waif craze. "It's basi- 
cally a dream," says Len. "It 
could be a good dream or a 
badone." Although he stud- 
ied architecture at UC Ber- 
keley, Len began taking pho- 
tographs as a hobby when he 
was 16. He now lives in New 
York City and has shot album 
covers for Debbie Gibson, 
Levert, Debbie Harry, the 
Winans, and Lady Miss Kier 

Tom Sinclair 

V/Ae contributor Tom Sinclair 
says Jodeci ("Guns and Ro- 
ses," page 86) are, quite sim- 
ply, good kids gone wrong. 
"They're country boys who 
came to New York and be- 
came hypnotized by the gla- 
mor of the city and the music 
industry," says Sinclair. "It 
was the hardest piece I've 
ever had to write" because the 
R&B bad boys were so diffi- 
cult to pin down. Sinclair, 
who writes frequently about 
alternative music and guitar 
rock, was born and raised in 
Washington Heights in Man- 
hattan, and has contributed 
pieces to The Village Voice, 
Rolling Stone, Spin, and Enter- 
tainment Weekly. 
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I Commend Wesley Snipes ["TheTrOuble With Wesley," VfWey, what the fuck arc you talking about? I haven't heard a load 
_ , _ ... _ . , , , , , , , of tired crap like that about the black women/white women thine 

Danyel Smith, October]. He s a successful African 

ina long time. VCfere you trying to tell us something, brother 'Ovesley? 

American actor who bravely critiques what is becoming That you re tipping with a whire womanand the supposed major- !n her artjde on Bu j u Banton ["No Apo- 

a tiresome trend in African American filmmaking. His '** of us "demanding" sisters should be understanding of that? | ogjes No Regrets," October], Joan Mor- 



MAIL 



commentary reflects my belief that the majority of Afri- 
can American youth 
do not wish to see 
themselves depicted 
as gun-toting, law- 
less, conscienceless 
citizens. These films 
create the false no- 
tion that gansta life is 
the norm. Many of 




the filmmakers are taking the easy way out of the com- 
plicated challenge of creating solutions. It is ludicrous 

to think that crime, homophobia, misogyny, and other .. „. . . , 
r all African American men ana 

forms of hate are all that we're able to produce for the 



Well, if that's thecase, you can forget it. I'd respect you more if you 
were just above board and said something like, "I just want todate 
white women," or "Some brothers who date white women just do 
it because they u ntil to. " But don't try to sugarcoat it with a bunch 
of stereotypes and generalizations about sisters and white women 
to assuage your own insecurities and/or guilt feelings. It behooves 
a brother like you, Wesley, who is purportedly so enlightened on 
the race tip, to gain some knowledge on the woman tip, 'cause right 
now, your ass is lacking. Now, get on your little bike and ride Banton types who expound their antigay 
that'. P.S. You were right about one thing: Larry Fishburnc is a doctrine On the Convenient but Often false 

better actor than you. s a br ina miller, clearwater, fl premise of religious beliefs. What is use- 
Ahh, Wesley Snipes, the Hershey ful, however, about the controversy surrounding his music 
your mother forbade you to have— is that the hate is finally being bared for the world to exam- 
sweet and dangerously addictive. ine and hopefully condemn. Buju Banton's success may 

have allowed his physical escape from the world of pover- 



gan helps us explore the man and the ho- 
mophobia that plagues and consumes 
him. We discover how ignorant myths fed 
to him as a child have reinforced his nar- 
row-minded views about homosexuals. 
As ayoung man bom and bred in Jamaica, 
I can attest that the island is full of Buju 



He's got the hardness of the Boogie 
Down and the self-awareness that 



ty, darkness, and ignorance. But he does not allow his "fans" 



to emancipate themselves from mental slavery (to para- 
phrase the words of Bob Marley, whose message is light- 
women should have. What more years ahead of Buju Banton 's). He, like those for whom he 
African American audience. Regressing to the Superfly could you ask for in a brother? speaks, remains enslaved and hopelessly trapped. That 
era only assists whites in perpetuating the negative Though I believe only New York is the real tragedy, wayne J. CHRISTIE, BROOKLYN, NY 

... ... ^onlr) i-rrrrllo nrtrt nurture him rnr- I was seriously considering subscribing to your magazine unril I read Joan 

images of our community that some thrive upon. Life c° ulQ cradle ana nurture mm cor- » e e 7 » j 

1LLL ddf'tl d ^ or £ ans S ut ' ess » politically correct diatribe bashing Buju Banton. I find 

anditsprospectsarefarmoreinterestingthandeathand rectl Y' La - La and definitely n s it a sad day for black ^ ople when black men and black women begin t0 

its finality. It is Our job as Consumers Of this barrage Of Q Wesley Sn 'P es and lots more llke indulge in and condone homosexuality. I am proud of Buju for sticking to 

him. ROBIN MITCHELL. HARLEM. NY his morals and standing up to the heterophobic powers that be in the media. 

negative imagery to challenge our young artists to „„„ , „. , . , , . . „ . . „ 

y J3E yOU Or© til© IUtlir© Even though I loathe dancehall music, I plan on buying Buju s album to 
Come OUt Of the dark. DESIREE Y. BARBER. BRONX, NY cabios a satts. beisterstown md show my support for him. LISA HAMILTON, SCARBOROUGH. ONTARIO 

I get mixed feelings when I read Vibe. The October Issue had me smiling Just 
looking at the beautiful picture of Wesley Snipes on the cover. Hmmmmm. Fine! 
Then about 10 pages In, an advertisement reads 'White Men Can Jump! " So, great, 
no racial bias here. Then, three pages after, a white man is shown wearing KKK 
garb [Start, "The Boys In the Hoods," by James Ledbetter]. That's a scary and 
unsettling sight, even to me, a white girl. Vibe has great articles, but get the 
chance and y'all are quick to dis white folks. Does Vogue do that with African 
Thank you for the very beautiful "My Pinup" Americans, Asians, or Spanish 

people? Why don't you stick to 
[photographed by Darryl Turner, produced by promoting unity and posit ivily 

among the African American 
race? When white people want 
moving pictures that we need to see: pho- to broaden their knowledge of 

other cultures, why slam their 
tographs oi women who marry dreams ofglam- noses In It with angry articles? 

Opinions can be eye-opening, 
but dang, save the bad talk for 

selves, and for each other; projections ol our *• lanorant people and let one 

race enjoy the next. I'm not 
pasts and futures; reminders of who's been left asking this magazine to cater 

to my "white girl" needs. Just 

out. who's been included, and how. All of this , howe other> , wrongdo . 

allows us to love and criticize this history, and ln9 down ou ' *■■■•» whl, ° we 

are trying to enjoy hip hop lit- 

to hope for our future. USA COHEN. NEW YOHK CITY eratura. H0ti.YnoscRSOH,«IUHEMCA DRIVES Y SHOOTING ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO AEROSOL ART BY LLOYD 



Hilton Als, October]. These are the kinds of 



or. desire, and respect — from others, for our- 
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Open Letter to Vibe: As lesbians, gay men, and transgendered persons of African, 
Afro-American, Afro-Caribbean, and Afro-Latin descent, we were appalled by Joan 
Morgan's profile of Buju Banton, which seeks to legitimize homophobia on so-called 
cultural grounds. Morgan claims that she is trying to give a voice to those who have not 
been heard in the controversy surrounding Banton's gay-bashing hit "Boom Bye Bye," 
those she feels have a better understanding of Jamaican culture. We agree with Morgan 
that there is little effort made to understand the cultures of the diaspora. What we vig- 
orously reject is a definition of Black culture that excludes us. While Morgan's piece 
trots out every imaginable stereotype about Jamaican gay men — that they are rapists, 
child molesters, that they are affluent and prey on working-class men, that their sexu- 
al activities lead to dismemberment and death — it fails to quote a single openly gay 
Jamaican man in response. (Lesbians are apparently beneath notice.) Nor does Morgan 
have an understanding of the dimension of homophobia within the diaspora. While 
there may be cultural sanction for antigay violence in Jamaica, Black lesbians, gay men, 
bisexuals, and particularly transgendered persons have been murdered by homopho- 
bic, government-sanctioned death squads in Brazil and Colombia. Given Morgan's 
attitude, it's no surprise that she refuses to accept that we can or should act on our own 
behalf. Thus, our organizing efforts raise questions about our Blackness and provoke 
slurs about our skin tone. Our successes inspire conspiracy theories about white, male 
"gay power." There are certainly white lesbians and gay men who support us in our 
efforts to confront homophobia in our own communities, but the decision of Woe's edi- 
tor-in-chief, Jonathan Van Meter, to publish so biased and defamatory a piece clearly 
illustrates that not all powerful, gay white men value or respect our lives. In conclusion, 
Morgan's premise — that homophobia is an integral part of Black culture — is as scur- 
rilous as her conclusion, that those who shun music or musicians who espouse homo- 
phobia do so out of racism or cultural insensitivity. And as frightening as we find 
Morgan's attitude, it strengthens us in our resolve to continue our fight, dirg aaab-richards. 

DEBORAH BEY. JACOUIE BISHOP. CANtMCE BOYCE. SHAWN BROWN, TED BROWN, MANDY CARTER, THEOPHILIS P. 
CLARKE. CATHY COHEN, STEVEN COHBIN. VONDORA CORZEN. ELIAS FARAJAJE. GLEN FRANCIS, SHAM FRILOT. JOAN 
GIBBS. JEWELLE GOMEZ. ADA GRIFFITH. LYLE ASHTON HARRIS. THOMAS HARRIS, REGGIE JACKSON. GARY ALAN 
JOHNSON, TAMARA JONES. REVEREND ZACHARY JONES, ISSAC JULIEN, NATHAN KERR, PEPPER LABEIJA. SIMON 
NKOLI. JOEY B, PRESSLEY. ROBERT REID-PHARR, MATT1E RICHARDSON, MARLON RIGGS. COLIN ROBINSON, ASSOTTO 
SAINT. SUZANNE SHENDY. SHEOUIDA. BARBARA SMITH, DONALD SUGGS. JOCELYN TAYLOR. KEVIN TAYLOR. FABIAN 
THOMAS, ALJERNON TUNSIL. LINDA VILLAROSA. VALARIE WALKER. GEORGE WAYNE. STEVE WILLIAMS 

Joan Morgan Responds: I stand firmly behind my October 1 993 profile of Buju Banton. 
The piece does not, as the above signed have stated, seek "to legitimize homophobia 
on so-called cultural grounds." It instead places Mr. Banton's homophobia in context 
by examining the breeding ground of what is unfortunately a nationally endorsed dis- 
dain for homosexuality that frequently finds expression in hateful or violent acts. For the 
sake of clarification — not apology — the homophobic sentiments explored are not the 
opinions of either this writer or this magazine. As unpalatable as they are, however, they 
arefrighteningly real indications of the magnitude and pervasiveness of a homophobia 
that produces hundreds of songs like "Boom Bye Bye." They demand identification, 
exploration, and discussion. Your letter asks me implicitly to defend my interests in the 
culture of an international superstar who is also homophobic. As a journalist and woman 
of color who has consistently explored the "isms" of many Icons In hip hop culture, I am 
constantly confronted with extraordinarily talented black men whose artistic expres- 
sions cause me a great deal of fear and pain. But I am rendered absolutely powerless if 
I respond reactively and demand that they be silenced. I listen avidly because only in 
exploring the social and political and cultural roots of any "ism" can one find the tools to 
dismantle these institutions. It is for these reasons that Buju Banton belongs in the pages 
of Vibe. And if one day some racist, redneck rapper were to advocate the death of black 
folks he or she should be written about here, too. And I'll be first in line to do the story. 

First: Buju Banton's homophobic views ara WACK. Second: A few words on the con- 
troversy surrounding that Buju Banton piece: A large part of the world shares Buju's 
views on homosexuals. Doesn't make It right, but It also ain't right to condemn 
those views without first attempting to understand them. Geddit? UNDERSTAND 

the problem, then condemn it. 
Condemn the problem, then CHANGE 
it. It's a process, ya dig? It's called 
thinking. Do readers want an opin- 
ion handed to them? Or do they 
want to use the tools that Vfbe 
gives them to make up their own 
minds? Trust yourself to arrive at 
your own conclusions. Funny that 
The Wffage Voice doesn't know 
that problems dont go away when 
you Ignore their cause. Third: So 
Vibe, keep on getting "the whole 
story." Not just the one they want 
us to hear. Last: Buju's views are 
still wack. Out. 

MR. BRINKLEY LIKKIN-STIK. BROOKLYN 



VIBE encourage] mail and photographs 
from readers. Please send letters to VIBE 
Mail, 205 Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, 
New York, NY 10016. Send photos to 
VIBE Driveby Shooting (same address). 
Include your full name, address, and 
daytime phone number. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity. Photo 
submissions will become the property 
o/VIBE and will not be returned. 



Congratulations. 



You've made it. 



WHAT'CHA GONNA DO? 



Buy more clothes? 



A new car? 



More gym shoes? 



WHAT'CHA GONNA DO? 



Remember the neighborhood? 



The teacher who wouldn't let you quit? 



The coach who was on 24 hour call? 



WHAT'CHA GONNA DO? 



Donate sports equipment? 



Picket a crack house? 



Replace an old hoop at the park? 



WHAT'CHA GONNA DO? 



Feed the hungry? 



Help a kid study for the SAT? 



Coach Boys & Girls Club games? 



WHAT'CHA GONNA DO? 



Just Do It. 



To find out what'cha can do. cull the Boys 6 Girls Clubs of America at 1-800-854-CLUB. 
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Tonf Braxton. Another Sad Love 
Song; Breathe Again; I Belong To 
You; more (LaFace) 464-362 

Johnny Gill— 
Provocative (Motown) 
460*824 

George Ho ward- 
When Summer Comes 
(GRP) 465*534 






MORE OF TODAY'S BEST MUSIC 

ANY 8 CDs FOR 1 C 

PLUS A CHANCE TO GET ONE MORE — FREE! j& 



"Poetic Justice" — Orig. 
Sndtrk. (Epic Soundlrax/ 
NDM)B 461*685 
Robin S— Show Me 
Love (Big Beat/Atlantic) 
463*992 

Boss — Bom Gangslaz 
(Del Jam/Chaos/ 
;; l .;u[i !l ,i;.B 463-711 

The Bett Of The Bar- 
Kays (Mercury) 459*743 



Kool Moe Dee— The 
Grt Hits (Jive) 464-610 

Cheryl "Pepsii" 
Riley— All That 
[Reprise] 461-053 
MTV Uptown Unplug- 
ged — various artists 
lU^wn.'MCA) 460-931 

Roberta Flack— Softly 
With These Songs 
(Atlanta) 460-436 
Yo Yo— You Belter Ask 
Somebody (eastwesl) 

m 460-410 

MC Lyte— AxVt No 
Other (First Priority 
Music) m 460-402 



Fourplay (James, 
Ritenour. East, Mason) 
Between The Sheets 
(Warner Bros.) 464*678 

House Of Pain (Tommy 
Boy) (edited) 453-373 
Various Artists— MTV 
Party To Go (Tommy 
Boy) 453*163 
Club MTV Party To Go 
Vol. 1 (Tommy Boy) 

453*175 

Brand Nubian — In God 

We Trust (Elektra) 

H 451*997 

Part! Label**— Live 
(MCA) 450-338 



Best of Sister Sledge 
(Rhino) 446*047 

Beat Of Kool 6 The 
Gang (Mercury) 459-719 

Laura Brantgan — Over 
My Heart (Atlantic) 

459-057 

• Who' a The Man?"— 

Orig. Sndtrk. (Uptown/ 
M C A) 458*992 

Inner Circle — Bad Boys 
(Big Beat/Atlantic) 
468-610 

Funkdoobiest— Which 
Doobie U B? (Immortal/ 
Epic) m 456-636 
Intro (Atlantic) 456-091 
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Marvin Gaya'a Grt. 
HIU (Motown) 367*565 



Percy Sledge— It Tears 
Me Up (Rhino) 438-804 



The Very Best Of Jerry 
Butler (Mercury) 

434-645 



Otis Redding— The 

Dock Of The Bay 
(ATCO) 430-918 



James Brown — CD Of 

JB (Potydor) 425-025 



The Isley Brothers — 

Grt. Hits & Rare 
Classics (Motown) 
418-707 

Impressions — Grt. Hits 

(MCA) 414-647 

The Very Best Of 
Gladys Knight & The 
Pips (Special Music 

Co.) 406-476 

Best Of Bill Withers 

(Columbia) 407-460 

Smokey Robinson & 
The Miracles- 
Anthology (Motown) 

336-057/396-051 

Top Of The Stax (Slax) 
376*319 

Jr. Walker & The All 

Sta ra — Co m pa ct 
Command Perform- 
ances (Motown) 366*492 



The Drifters' Golden 
Hits (Atlantic) 365*641 



Ray Charles— His Grt. 
Hits, Vof.1 (DCC 
Compact Classics) 

365-791 



Wilson Pickett— Wilson 
Pickett Greatest Hits 
(Atlantic) 361-166 



Aretha Franklin— 30 

Greatest Hits (Atlantic) 
350-793/390-799 



The Temptations— 25th 
Anniversary (Motown) 

345-843/395*848 



The Best Of Sam & 
Dave (Atlantic) 340*919 
Ike & Tina Turner — Ike 

& Tina Turner's Grt. Hits 
(Saja) 365*691 



Best Of Spinners 
(Atlantic) 292-235 



Joe Sample — I 

(Warner Bros } 



Invitation 
456-905 



Lords Of The 
Underground — Here 
Come The Lords 
(Pendulum) a 456-822 



Diana Rosa— The Lady 

Sings... (Motown) 

456*764 



"CB4"— Oog Sndtrk. 
(MCA)B 456*731 



Joe Henderson — So 

Near, So Far (Verve) 

455*535 



Nancy Wilson— Nancy 
Wilson/CannonbaH 
Adderty (Capitol) 

455*295 



Lou Rawls Portrait Of 
The Blues (Manhattan) 

454-934 



Ray Charles— My World 
(Warner Bros ) 454*587 



Miles Davis & Quincy 
Jones-Live At Montreux 
(Warner Bros.) 463*554 

The Ripplngtons — Live 
In LA (GRP) 463*471 

Sir Mix-A-Lot — Mack 
Daddy (Def American) 

{3 462*200 

Ziggy Marley & The 
Melody Makers — Joy 
And Blues (Virgin) 

461-655 



James Ingram— Always 
You (Warner Bros.) 

460-345 

Big Daddy Kane-Looks 

Like A Job For... (Cold 
Chillin ) a 460*287 

Branford Marsalls— 

Blooming! on (Columbia) 
460*069 

Eddie Murphy— Love's 
Alright (Motown) 459*933 



Positive K— The Skills 
Dat Pay Da Bills (Island) 
H 449-676 

Stanley Clarke— East 
Rrver Drive (Epic) 
449*777 

Chante Moore- 
Precious (Silas/MCA) 
449-504 

Taylor Dayne— Soul 
Dancing (Arista)449-496 



Kirk Whalum— Cache 
(Columbia) 453*928 
Wynton Marsalls — Crti 
Movement (Columbia) 

453*910 393-918 
The Pharcydc — Bizarre 
Ride To The Pharcyde 
(Delicious Vinyl) 
H 453-753 




MARIAH CAREY 

Music Box. Mariah s latest 
with hit Dream/over; Hero: 
Anytime You Need A Friend, 
etc. (Columbia) 465*435 
MTV Unplugged. Jackson 5 
classic / H Be There; Vision 
01 Love; Make It Happen. 
more (Columbia) 441-790 
Emotions. Make It Happen; 
Can t Let Go; It s All Over'; 
more (Columbia) 428*029 
Mariah Carey. Her debut 
album; / Don t Wanna Cry; 
Love Takes Time; Someday; 
etc. (Columbia) 407-510 




Guru — Jazzmatazz The Best Of Cameo The Thelonious Monk 

(Chrysalis) 461*319 (Mercury) 459*735 Quartet— Discovery At 
~ I^u, „, w — The Five Spot (Blue 

SNOW — 12 Inches Of Note) 459*909 



Stereo MC 

Connected (Gee Street/ s now (eastwesl) 
Island) 454*643 455-311 



Levert— For Real Tho' 
(Atlantic) 455-640 



Bell Biv DeVoe— Hooue 
Mack (MCA) 450*312 

Portrait 

(Capitol) 453*720 

Madonna — Erotica 
(Maverick/Sire/Warner) 

463-655 

fcTtw 

Blue Funk 
(Uptowrv'MCA) 453-472 

L.L. Cool J — 14 Shots 
To The Dome (Def 
Jam/Columbia) 456*525 
Expose 

(Arista) 



449*306 



Details 

The O'Jays— Heart- "Free Willy"— Orig. 
breaker (EMI) 464*495 Sndtrk. (Epic Soundtrax/ 
MJJ) 461*731 



Cypress Hill— Black Sunday. 

Insane In The Brum, more (Ruff- 
house/Columbia) Q 463*596 

"Menace II Society '— 

Orig. Sndtrk. (Jive) 

m 459*566 

Marvin Gaye — The Last 
Concert Tour (Warner 

Bros) 430-926 

PM Dawn — The Utopian 
Experience (Gee Street/ 
Island) 430-207 




KRIS KROSS 



album features Alright; Freak Da Funk; t i 
Real; If I Don't Stop (hip hop classic) and 
still more (Ruffhousev Columbia) 463*703 
Totally Krossed Out. Daddy Mack and Mack 
Daddy's debut album hit #1 and stayed there 1 
Hits Jump! & Warm It Up; It 's A Shame; plus 
more (Rutlhousei Columbia) 435*743 



Redman— Whut? Thee 
Album (Ral/Chaos/ 
Columbia) B 449-157 

Trey Lorenz— Trey 
Lorenz(Epic) 449-108 

Dfonne Warwick- 
Friends Can Be Lovers 

(Arista) 44f>761 

Mlkl Howard — Pern me 
Fatale (GianL'Repnse) 

446*688 

George Duke — 
Snapshot (Warner 
Bros) 448*670 

Prince And The New 
Power Generation 

(Paisley Park) (edited) 
446*514 

Gloria Estefan— Grt. 
Hits (Epic) 446-506 



After 7- 

(Virgin) 



Takin' My Time 
446-971 



Al B. Sure— Sexy 
Versus (Warner Bros.) 

3 446-068 

Reglna Belle Passion 
(Columbia) 445-619 

Michael Bolton 

Timeless (The Classics) 
(Columbia) 445*494 

Public Enemy- 
Greatest Misses (Del 
Jam/Chaos/Columbia) 

445*478 

Freddie Jackson — 
Time For Love (Capitol) 

445*262 

Hl-Five— Keep It Goin' 
On (Jwe) 444-331 
"Mo* Money"— Orig. 
Sndtrk. (Perspective/ 
A&M) 443-739 
"Boomerang" — Orig. 
Sndtrk. (LaFace) 

442*335 




Parti Label le- 

(MCA) 



Lionel Richie— Back To 
Front (Motown) 441*063 



Silk— Lose Control 
(Keia'Elektra) 453*415 

Tevln Campbell — 

T.E. V.I.N. (Qwest/ 
Warner Bro s.) 431*585 

Keith Sweat— Keep It 
Com in 1 (Elektra) 431*130 

Jodecl — Forever My 
Lady (MCA) 430*959 
Aaron Neville— Grand 
Tour (A&M) 457*200 



-Burn in 
430-074 



New Edition— Grt. Hits, 
Vol. 1 (MCA) 430*066 

Naughty By Nature 

(Tommy Boy) 

Q 429*993 

Bell Biv DeVoe-WBBD 
Bootaty! (MCA) 429*217 

Ohio Players— Gold 
(Mercury) 426*110 
Barry White— Grt. Hits 
(Casablanca) 426*102 

Public Enemy — 

Apocalypse 91 (Del 

Jam/Columbia) 

3 428*003 

Vanessa Williams— 

The Comfort Zone 

(Wing) 426-510 

Gladys Knight Good 
Woman (MCAi 424-382 

Natalie Cole- 
Unforgettable (Elektra) 
422*279 



George Benson — Love 
Remembers (Warner 
B-os.;- 439*265 

Pete Rock & C.L. 
Smooth — Mecca And 
The Soul Brother 
(Elektra) 439*042 

DAS EFX-Dead Serious 
(eastwesl) 436-630 
Jon Sec ad a (SBK) 

436-184 

CeCe Pentston — Finally 
(A&M) 433*605 

R. Kelly & Public 
Announcement — Bom 

Mo The 90's (Jive) 

433*250 

Shanice — Inner Child 
(Motown) 432-773 

Cypress Hill 

(Ruffhouse/Col umbia) 
m 431-682 



In Sheep's Clothing 
(Mercury) a 431*700 
1 




Luther Vandross— 

Never Let Me Go (Epic/ 
LV Records) 457*176 
Keith Washington- 
Make Time For Love 
(Qwest/Warner Bros.) 

420-679 

Luther Vandross — 
Power Of Love 

(Epic) 418-848 

Peabo Bryson — Can 
You Stop The Ram 



C & C Music Factory — 

Gonna Make You Sweat 
(Columbia) 416*933 

Madonna — The 

Immaculate Collection 
(Sire/Warner Bros.) 

414*557 

Teddy Pendergreas— 
Truly Blessed (Elektra) 

413*618 

Take 6— So Much 2 Say 
(Repnse) 413-310 

Whitney Houston— 

I'm Your Baby Tonight 
(Arista) 411*710 

L.L. Cool J — Mama 
Said Knock You Out 
(Del Jam/Columbia) 
411*165 

En Vogue — Bom To 
Sing (Atlantic) 406*112 
Bell Biv DeVoe— 
Poison (MCA) 406*619 
Arrested Development 
— Unplugged (Chrysalis) 
457*895 



Shabba Ranks— X-Tra 

Naked (Epic) 449-199 



> 1994, The Columbia House Company 



PM Dawn— The Bliss 
Album? (Gee Street/ 
Island) 456*772 
a Contains explicit lyncs which may be objectionable to some members. 



Copyrighted matGrial 
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Dr. Dre— The Chronic. Dm Da/. 
Nuthm' But A "G" Thang; more. 
(Death Row/lnierscope) @ 461*970 



I ^ 

Natalie Cote— Take A Look. 

/ Wish Vou Love, Ml /toou/ Love: 
many more. (Eleklra) 460*741 






fate 







'Sleepless In Seattle"— Orig. 
Soundtrack. When I Fall In Love, 
etc. (Epic Soundtrax) 458-430 



"The Bodyguard "—Original 
Soundtrack. Run To You; 
many others. (Arista) 448*159 



Babyface — For The Cool In 

You. Title cut; When Can I See 
You; others (Epic) 464*222 



Christopher Williams- 
Changes (Uptown/MCA) 
453*480 

Technotronic — Pump 
Up The Jam (SBK) 
405*209 

M.C. Hammer — Please 
Hammer Don't Hurt Em 
(Capilol) 403-477 

Bobby Brown— Cancel 
,,Ya Know ID (MCA) 

402-602 



Shai— II I Ever Fall In 
Love (Gasoline Alley/ 
MCA) 453*324 

The Best Of The 
Chiffons (3C Records) 
380*782 

The Best 01 Michael 
Jackson (Motown) 
366-542 

The Essential Count 
Basie Vol. I (Columbia 
Jazz Mast.) 357*756 



"Aladdin"— Orig 
Sndtrti. (Walt Disney 
Records! 453-167 



Bobby Brown — Bobby 
(MCA) 445-403 



Anita Baker — Rapture 
(Elektra) 344*622 



Janet Jackson- 
Control (A&M) 343-319 

Prince — Purple Rain 
(Warner Bros.) 
f3 326-435 




TONY! TONI! TONE! 

Sons Of Soul. Their newest album starts oft 
with the hit It I Had No Loot, and includes My 
Ex-Girttnend, Tell Me Mama; Leavin '; Slow 
Wtne; 15 hits in all (Mercury) 423*79 
The Revival. How many ways can you spell 
hit tno? Feels Good. House Party IS. Il Never 
Rams; The Blues: etc. (Wing) 423*616 
Who? (JHto Walter. Born Not To Know; Love 
Struck: Baby Doll, more (Wing) 424*473 



The Best Of Earth, 
Wind & Fire, Vol. 1 

(Columbia /ARC) 

290*916 



Stevie Wonder— Songs 
In The Key Of Life 
(Tamla) 

269*217/399-212 



Terence Trent D'Arby 

— Symphony Or Damn 
(Columbia) 459*446 



The Best Of Luther 
Vandross (Epic) 

400*473r39(M7g 
Quincy Jones— Back 
On The Block (Qwest/ 
Warner Bros.) 389-577 

Janet Jackson— 

Rhythm Nation 1814 
(A&M) 388*9 1B 

Michael Jackson- 
Dangerous (Epic) 
433*920 

Boyz II Men — Cooley- 
highhafmony (Motown) 
424*754 



Duke Ellington- 
Ellington At Newport (CL 
Jazz Masterpieces) 
354*662 

Mikes Davis— Kind 01 
Blue (Columbia Jazz 
Masterpieces) 353*045 

Johnny Mathis— 16 

Most Requested Songs 



46-767 



Penny Ford 

( Columbia) 



Qospel 



Helen Haylor— Start All 
Over (Word/Epic) 

466*482 



Ricky Dlllard & New 
Generation Choir— A 

Holly Ghost Take-Over 
(Malaco) 466*110 



Edwin Hawkins it You 

Love Me (Fixil Records) 
461*798 



John P. Kee— Lily In 
The Valley (Starsong) 

461*434 



Dr. Charles G. Hayes & 

The Cosmopolitan— I II 

Never Forget (Savoy/ 
Malaco) 466*086 



O'Landa Draper And 
The Associates 

Choir— All The Bases 
(Word'Epic) 464*198 

Frank Williams 
A'alatru) 463*950 

Dr. Jonathan Greer & 
The Cathedral Faith- 
Just Jesus (Savoy/ 

MalaCO) 466-102 

Sounds Of Blackness 

—The Night Belore 
Christmas (Perspectrve/ 
A&M) 459*156 



Dorothy Norwood — 

Belter Days Ahead 
(Malaco) 466*060 



Bishop Jeff Banks And 

The Revival— He's All 
Over Me (Savoy/ 
Malaco) 466-052 




Rev. Clay Evans & The 
AARC Mass Choir— I'm 

Going Through (Savoy/ 
Malaco) 466*045 



Dennis Austin Do 

You Know Him? 
(Word/Ep.c) 465*260 



light y I 

Joy — Memory Lane 
(Word/Epic) 465-088 



Mississippi Mass 

Choir—It Remains To 
Be Seen (Malaco) 
468*984 

Bebe & Cece Winans 
(Capitol) 456-079 
The Five Blind Boys Of 
Alabama— Deep River 
(Elektra/ Nonesuch) 

453-761 



Daryl Coley— When 
The Music Stops 
(Sparrow) 452*813 
The Annointed Pace 
Sisters — U-Know 
(Savoy/Malaco) 452*615 

Georgia Mass Choir — I 

Sing... (Savoy/Malaco) 
452*565 

Jackson 
Southernalres— 

Live And Annointed 
(Malaco) 452*557 

Rav. James Moors — 

Live In Detroit 

(Malaco) 452*524 

Yolanda Adams- 
Through The Storm 

(Tribute) 448*985 

Al Green-Precious Lord 
(Word/Epic) 437*145 
Brooklyn Tabernacle 
Choir — Live Again 
(Word/Eptc) 437*129 
The Mighty Clouds Of 
Joy— Sing & Shoul 
(Word/Epic) 437-111 
Rev. Milton Brunson A 
Thompson C.C. — My 
Mind Is Made Up 
(Word/Epic) 437*053 
Shirley Caesar— He's 
Working It Out For You 
(Word/Epic) 435-057 



The Mississippi Mass 

Choir— God Gels The 
Glory (Malaco) 430*116 



Aretha Franklin-Aretha 
Gospel (Chess) 429*092 

Sounds Of Blackness 

—The Evolution Of 
G ospo (ASM) 427*161 



Paul Robeson — The 

Power & The Glory 
(Columbia/Legacy) 

426*447 



Bebe & CeCe Winans 

— Differenl Lrfestyles 
(Capitol) 423*137 



Walter Hawkins — Love 
Alive IV (Malaco) 

419-994 



Shirley Caesar — Live In 
Chicago (WordvEpc) 

419*879 



James Cleveland — 

Gospel Music 
Workshop... (Savoy/ 
Malaco) 419-143 



James Cleveland 

Having Church (Savoy/ 
Malaco) 419-135 



The Winans — Return 
(Owesl) 407-064 



Malaco's Grt. Gospel 
Hits (Malaco) 404*053 



(Columbia/Legacy) 



Diana Ross & The 
Supremes— 25lh An- 
niversary (Motown) 

345*454/395*459 



Alexander O'Neal 

Love Makes No Sense 
(A&M) 454-447 

Tlsha Campbell— Tisha 

(Capitol) 454-157 

Caron Wheeler— Beach 
Of The War Goddess 
(EMI) 448*605 

Chuckli Booker— Nnce 
N Wuld (Atlantic) 

444*471 

Chaka Khan — The 
Woman I Am (Warner 
Bros) 438*051 



Randy Crawford- 
Through The Eyes Of 
Love (Warner Bros.) 
436*632 

Ah/son Williams (OBR/ 
C,-.l,i-T^ i 1 1 436*790 

Chic — Dance, Dance. 
Dance(AHantic) 431*791 

Babyface — A Closer 
Look (Solar/Epic) 

431*148 

Jade-Jade To The Max 
(Giant-'Repnse) 453-068 

Kool A The Gang- 
Unite (JRS Records) 

459-578 



Paula Abdul— Sp 

bound (Virgin) 420*257 
Pebbles — Always 

(MCA) 412-163 

TLC— Ooooooohhh . . . 

(LaFace) 434-621 

En Vogue-Funky Divas 
(eastwest) 435*750 
Brian McKnight 
(Mercury) 442*236 
Sade — Love Deluxe 

(Epic) 449*439 

" Posse" — Original 
Soundtrack (A&M) 

459*610 



Nafee 

(EMI) 



Just An Illusion 
442451 



Mary J. Blige— What's 
The 411? (Uptown/ 
MCA) 445-197 

John Coltrane — Giant 
Steps (Atlantic) 371*581 

Kenny G Live 

(Arista) 401-505 

Wreckx-N-Etfect-Hard 

Or Smooth (MCA) 

S 448*118 

Arrested Development 

—3 Years. 5 Months & 2 
Days (Chrysalis) 

436*204 




Kenny G— Breathless 
(Arista) 446*142 

Jungle Brothers— 

J.Beez Wit The Remedy 
(Warner Bros ) M 

461*111 



Selection* with two numbers contain 2 CD* and count at 2 — to write in both number*. 



HERE'S HOW TO GET YOUR 8 CDs FOR 

• Just mall the coupon together with check or money order for $1.86 (thats ic lor 
your first 8 CDs, plus $1 .85 for shipping and handling). 

• You agree io buy just six more selections in the next three years, at regular Club 
pncfls — cunently $12.98 to $16.98— and you may cancel membership at any time 
after doing so. (A shipping and handling charge will be added to each shipment.) 

• Free Music Magazine sent every four weeks (up to 13 times a year), 
describing the Regular Seleclion for your listening interest, plus hundreds of 
alternates. And Special Selection mailings up to six times a year (total of up to 
19 buying opportunities). 

• Buy only what you want! It you want the Regular or Special Selection, do 
nothing — it will be sent automatically. If you'd prefer an alternate selection, or 
none at all. just mail the response card always provided by the date specified 

• You always have 10 days to decide; if not. return the Selection at our 
expense. 

• New "Buy More— Pay Less" Bonus Plan. If you continue your 
membership after fulfilling your obligation, you'll be eligible for our money saving 
bonus plan. It lets you get a single CD for as little as $3 99 (or a single cassette 
tree) for each CD you buy at regular Club price. 

• 10-Day Risk-Free Trial. We'll send details ot the Club's operation with your 
introductory package. If nol satisfied, return everything within 10 days lor a full 
refund and no further obligation. 

• Extra Bonus Offer: you may take one additional CD right now al the super- 
low price of only $6.95— and you are then entitled to take an extra CD as a 
bonus FREE! And you'll receive your discounted CD and your bonus CD with 
your 8 introductory selections— a total of 10 CDs In all! 

• K the application Is missing, write to: 

Columbia House. 1400 N. Fruitridge 
Avenue, Terre Haute. Indiana 47811-1129. 



! Entertaixiltig America^, 
iOufPtrsooalarime. 



_) Rush me these 



Q 

sfirilC Enroll me in the Club under 
^■sw \0%0^0 the terms outlined here. 

I've endosed check o* money 
order for $186 (that's letor my first 8 CDs. plus $1.85 
shppng and handhig). I agree to buy 6 CDs, at regular 
Club pnces, in ihe next three years-and may cancel 
memoarship anytime after doing so. 



COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1 400 N. Fmitridge 
Ave., P.O. Box 1129, Tene Haute, IN 47811-1129 



Bonus 



J Also sand Bib CD now: 

-i!: :-.:::]■ ,r ill :> 



"l...Md I'm entitled 
J to this CO FREE! 



Tho music 

Mike 
most is 



□ MtVSwl 

Luf/ier t'andross 
Boyz II Men 

□ Heavy MeMI 

Megadeth, 
OrzyOsbovrrte 

□ l 



J Hard flock 

Van Halen. 
Aeeosmtn 



LI S«ft Reck J Alternative LJ Easy Listening 

Mxhaei Boltw, The Cure, Frank Sinatra. 

Manah Carey Dinosaur Jr Ray Ccnntfl 

LI Dance Pop J Light Sounds LI Country 

Madonna. iveif Diamond, i i_ n 

En Vogue Ba/bra Svatsand ^ Chlrtcal 



Steven Cutis Chapman Shirley Caesar 
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Doyouluveatetophon«?(01) jVes 3No Do you haw a VCR? (W) QYes jtl. 
Do you nave a credit card? (03; JYm J Ms 
Note: *e reserve the ngffl lo lejecl any appeaton or carce< an membersnip These oners not avaiaote .n APO. FPO. Alaska, Hawaii. 
Puerto ftco. wnle tor detats ot alternative otter. Canaowi resvKnls senocea from Toronto Appicatle sales tax added 10 at orders. 
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Things we throw away 

Do you ever wonder why things cost so 
much? Take CDs, for example. With mass 
production, a single compact disc (includ- 
ing packaging, art, etc.) can be produced 
for less than $2. The rest of your $14.99 
purchase price goes for other stuff — ship- 
ping, salaries, trashed hotel rooms. And, of 
course, special treats. These treats are 
supposed to get the attention of the press, 
maybe help generate some publicity, or just 
create a "buzz." That must have been what 
the deathcore band Sacred Reich were 
thinking last year when they sent out bongs 
to music-magazine editors. (Note to publi- 
cists: We can't use them in the office!) 
Among the other promo-trinkets we trash in 
the course of a day: vibrators, rubber vomit, 
Cypress Hill peel 'n' stick tattoos, Naughty 
by Nature condoms on a stick. Rick Rubin's 
Def American label (back before they 
dissed the word "def") sent out hard plastic 
daggers, or "executive letter openers," 
promising that they could be carried through 
airport security. Tha Alkaholiks, a surpris- 
ingly appealing West Coast rap trio, sent 
barf bags emblazoned with their logo (a guy 
hunched over a toilet). Inside the bags were 
a toothbrush and paste, aspirin, Alka- 
Seltzer, and other hangover helpers. What 
ever happened to CDs and T-shirts? Music 
companies aren't the only ones; Hollywood 
has raised promo-eroticism to an art. This 
year alone, movie publicists have sent us 
everything we never wanted — from potted 
plants to pot paraphernalia to stuffed pink 
pigs. (Gramercy Pictures deserves special 
mention for filling the most editorial waste- 
baskets in 1993.) Here's an idea: Instead of 
complaining about bootlegs and declining 
ticket sales, what if the entertainment 
industry cut back on some of the promo- 
rubbish and lowered their prices? Of 
course then we wouldn't have gotten that 
cool towel compressed under 10 tons of 
pressure to the size of a hockey puck. (Just 
add water and stand back!) Never mind. 




GRAF STORE STING The graffiti writing crew (and rap 
group) Lords of Brooklyn got tired of being 
chased by cops for bombing trains, so they've 
set up their own subway car in a Brooklyn store- 
front. BMT Lines is the name of their shop, which 
is filled with authentic subway accoutrements — 
purchased legally, in case you were wondering, 
at city auctions — from the R-train logo on the 
sign out front to the straps hanging from the ceil- 
ing. In fact, if It weren't for all the T-shirts, caps 
(both for your head and for spraypaint), and oth- 
er urban graf gear on sale Inside, you might think you'd just hopped a turnstile. For an unwelcome 
added touch of authenticity, plainclothes NYPD detectives have been frequenting the store — where 
they tend to stick out like sore thumbs — in hopes of finding something illegal on sale. They've even 
searched the bags of customers, but so far, no arrests. 

"DEATH" OF HIP HOP FASHION The fashion mags seem to be confused. Hip hop is not a look; it's a culture. 
Sears's decision to carry a "hip hop clothing" line called "Urban Images'' prompted GO maga- 
zine to issue the fallowing obit in its November issue: "By the power vested in us by ourselves as 
supreme judges of all things sartorial, we declare the hip-hop fashion trend henceforth and 
f ore vermore dead." (Guess the folks at GO buy their Carhartt jackets at boutiques, but we always 
got 'em cheaper at Sears.) Similar proclamations have been spotted in fashion trades WWD 
{Women's Wear Daily) and MM (Daily News Record). Before the fashion police go dancing on any 
graves perhaps they should be reminded that Seventh Avenue slept on ghetto f lavas for almost 
13 years, during which time hip hop fashion did just fine, thank you. Trends, not cultures, get 
issued death certificates. 



FELLAS. TAKE ME TO THE BRIDGE The fact that Steamboat Springs, Col- 
orado—of all places — should decide to dedicate a bridge to the 
Godfather of Soul is weird enough. That the town decided to call 
it the James Brown Soul Center of the Universe Bridge is down- 
right disturbing, especially since J.B. had never been to Steam- 
boat Springs before he showed up for the dedication. But the 
unauthorized merchandise that has spilled forth since the bridge 
was opened last September — James Brown Ale, James Brown 
Roast coffee, and James Brownies — must have him wishing he'd 
never set foot in Colorado. 



DJ DAR YL Since resigning in disgrace after the Los Angeles riots, former LAPD chief Daryl Gates is pay- 
ing the rent by writing a book, giving public appearances, and hosting a call- 
in talk show on L.A.'s KFI AM 640. The racially retarded, paramilitary style he 
brought to his police work seems to have spilled over into his telecommuni- 
cations career. Here are some of the witty promotional spots for his radio show: 
"Hey Chief, what's with that beeper you're wearing? What, are you dealing on 
the side or something? It's the Chief, Daryl Gates, on KFI." And: "It's more fun 
for gang members than a drive-by. It's the Chief, Daryl Gates." Couldn't you just 
die laughing? Kind of makes you nostalgic for that old song "Shoot the DJ." 

THANKS FOR SHARING Sister Ruth of the Pointer Sisters wants the world to know: She's a mom again. The 
Pointers are celebrating their 20th year together in the music business — they're even getting a star 
on Hollywood Boulevard next month. But 47-year-old Ruth, who is already a grandmother, has two 
more reasons to celebrate: She gave birth to twins Ali and Conor this year after artificial insemina- 
tion. SBK, the Pointers' current label, seized the opportunity to promote their new album, Only Sisters 
Can Do That, and issued a press release wherein Ruth explained her reasons for taking a stab at 
motherhood one more time: "Because it's 1993, and I can." You go, grandma! 

RAP ON TRIAL (AGAIN) Mark your calendars now for what's sure to turn Into the 
biggest media circus since Ice-Ts "Cop Killer." Rap will go on trial for murder 
in a Texas court next October. It all started when Houston teenager Ronald 
Ray Howard stole a car and then fatally shot Texas State Trooper Bill Davidson 
after being stopped for a broken headlight. Howard's defense attorney argued 
that the 2Pac tape in the car stereo — which includes lyrics about shooting 
police— encouraged him to pull the trigger. While the jury acknowledged that 
the music may have had some influence, they still sentenced Howard to die 
by lethal injection. Now the widow of the trooper is preparing to sue 2Pac, 
Interscope Records, EastWest Records America, Atlantic Recording c 
Company, and Time Warner, Inc. At issue is the responsibility of musicians 
and record companies for the actions of listeners. And who might be the wid- 
ow's star witness? Death row inmate Ronald Ray Howard. 
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JAMAL-SKI THE BEADMASTER 



Those T.I.R.E.D. acronyms 

by Mimi Valdes 

BDP (Boogie Down Productions) was cool, and KRS-One 
(Knowledge Reigns Supreme Over Nearly Everyone) was 
even cooler. n.W.a (Niggaz With Attitude) was dope, too. 
We could even get with EPMD (Erick and Parrish Making 
Dollars), and De La's D A I S Y. Age (Da Inner Sound Y'all). 
Once initials were part of the fame-through-anonymity 
of brothas livin' underground. Now initials are becoming 
a bit t.i.r.e.d. — a lazy way to say too much and too little. 
The worst are the ones with "profound" hidden mean- 
ings, to say nothing of the N2DEEP's, and II D Extreme's. 
A trip to the record store is looking more and more like a 
game of Scrabble. You be the judge: 

EU. (Experience Unlimited) 

SWV (Sisters With Voices) 

TLC (T-Boz, Left Eye, & Chilli) 

intro (Innovative New Talent Reaching Out) 

TBTBT (Too Bad To Be True) 

B.B.O.T.I. (BaddBoyz of the Industry) 

UNV (Universal Nubian Voices) 

T.C.F. Crew (The Chosen Few) 

NKRU (Naughty Kreations R Unified) 

SSL (Smokin' Suckaz Wit' Logic) 

p.O.v. (Point of View) 

GetSetV.O.P. (Voice of the Projects) 

E.Y.C. (Express Yourself Clearly) 

RBX (Reality Born Unknown) 

DBG'z (Dank, Brew and Guns) 

UGK'S (Underground Kings) 

A.N.G. (Ain't No Gains) 

O.f.t.b. (Operation From the Bottom) 

SFD (Six Feet Deep) 

Boo-YaaT.R.l.B.E. (Too Rough International 

Boo-Yaa Empire) 
Yaggfu Front (You Are Gonna Get Fucked Up 

[If You) Front) 
A.LT. (Another Latin Timebomb) 

The BROTH A Chilly-T (Black Realist Out To 

Have Assets) 
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Reggae rapper Jamal-Ski is many things to many 
people, but before he was a Columbia recording 
artist, his longtime fans knew him as the Bead- 
master. For as long as he's been nicing up under- 
ground nightspots, Jamal-Ski's been down with the 
Level Vibes Posse, making and modeling the fresh- 
est bead ropes and medallions. These complex, mul- 
ticolored (sometimes glow-in-the-dark) bead cre- 
ations have become an omnipresent sign of unity 
among night-faring tribes. They have also helped 
Jamal-Ski to build a loyal following as he and his 
crew journeyed everywhere from Harlem to Tokyo. 
"One way I was connecting with people was with 
beads," he explains. "I'd go into clubs with strands 
of beads, and people would just buy them off my 
neck. If the vibe was right, I'd give them away." 

But mind you, this is not a fashion thing: For 
Jamal-Ski and partners Cormac (the Medallion 
Master) and Akadahmah (the Beadical Alchemist), 



a bead ain't just something to hang on a string, it's 
an infinite life force — or something. Let them explain, 
in this excerpt from the LVP Beadical Lexicon. 
bead: Topray (see The Oxford English Dictionary). 
bead ism: A path of enlightenment using the Crea- 
tive Force of the Universe to bring forth life through 
adornment. 

beaditatio ". Focusing the consciousness of the 
mind on the Bead for the purpose of seeing into the 
Higher Realms. 

M ETA BEADICAL: Pertaining to the consciousness 
that the Bead inspires. 

beadsman: A messenger (see oed). One who prays 
for the soul or spiritual welfare of another. 
be adolog y The science of and study of Beadism 
and Beadsmithing. 

beadsmithing: The forging of the five elements — 
fire, water, metal, wood, earth — into a Bead. [Editor's 
note: The end result looks kind of like Play-Doh.] 



OK, she s final 



y 



comin 




over for dinner 

What are you gonna 
offer her, a nice cold one? 




Dewar's 



FACE II FACE 

Babyface Meets Scarf ace 

Their names say it all: Scarf ace, the 
hardcore gangsta rapper behind the 
Qeto Boys' 1991 hit Mind Playing Tricks 
On Me" and his own expertly graphic 
solo debut; Babyface, the romantic R&B 
superstar with infallible songwriting and 
producing instincts responsible, in part, 
for hit songs by Bobby Brown, Whitney 
Houston, Boyz II Men, TLC, and others. 
Both released second solo albums this 
past fall, which shot to the number one 
and two spots on the Billboard R&B 
Albums chart. Both have their own 
labels and are poised to break out of the 
shadows of their former groups. But 
while one croons in satiny pop songs 
about blowing kisses, the other, a diag- 
nosed manic depressive, raps with 
unflinching precision about blowing 
brains and, in more tender moments, 
blowjobs. What could the two of them 
possibly have to talk about? We'll soon 
find out, as Nathaniel Wice gets them 
face to face (on the phone). 

Scarface, Meet Babyface; 
Babyface, Meet Scarface 
VIBE: Have you two ever spoken before? 
s Nan, what's up, Face? 
i Hey, how you doin'? 
S: All right. Man, I got to say straight up: 



Babyface, you da shit, baby. I'm talking 
about from way back with [your former 
band] The Deele, nigga. 
B: How old are you, man? 
St 22. 

Bz See, I'm an old one — 35. 

S: Heh, he h, heh. We grew up on 

Babyface. All I got to do is put your disc 

In when I'm rid in' and it's good. 

B: You just making me older now. 

S: As old as black pepper. 

The Bum 

S: Oh, man, number seven on 

your disc. That acoustical guitar sound 

is the burn , man. 

B: What's that now? 

S: "When Can I See You." That's all I play, 

I stopped at seven when I bought ft. 

B: Oh, I didn't know whether anyone was 

realty gonna like that. 

S: Anybody that appreciates music is 

gonna like that. 

B: I didn't know you played guitar, 
though. 

S: Yeah man, I been doin' that shit since 
I was a little kid. Since I was five, I picked 
up a guitar — party with J i mi Hendrix. 
B: That was my main instrument , you 
know. That's what I started off with. 
S: Were you influenced by Jimi Hendrix 
any? 
UNo. 

S: I was, I ami gonna lie, man. 
I wanted to be a rock & roll singer 
when I was lit lie. 

B; You know, I kind of fought him. WHh 
me, when I was growing up, everyone 
was trykV to get me into him . and then 
get me to smoke some weed and stuff. 
And I was against ft. Someone t old me 
that I would never understand him 
unless I smoked weed, so I guess I never 
understood 'im. But I just picked up his 
records recently. 

S: He was before his time, man. 

B: It was just loud music to me. But It's 

cool now, though. 

Si You know what I want, man? Put me 
together an acoustical guitar piece? Let 
me sample that! 'Cause mat's what I'm 
into. 

Like what? 
S: Like "When Can I See You." 
I'm telling you man, people in this rap 
world, they don't open their minds up 
and use their ideas. You know what I'm 
saying? You know how everybody 
comin' out with da upright bass sound? 
Nobody came out with this acoustical 
sound. Nobody. 

B: Yeah, you're right. I love the intro of 
your record. Whatever that is. 
S: I think that's Bill Withers, 
su Is ft realty? 

S: I wasn't really expecting you to get off 
on my shit. 

B: I grabbed your record and listened to 
ft. It's jamming. I like what feels good. It 
ain't realty so much about what it says. 
And that's true In any kind of music; all 
that matters is that it feels good. 

Love and Marriage 

S: Hey, didn't you just get married, dude? 

I got to congratulate you on that. 

B: Yeah, thanks. 

S: It's not Tom Braxton is ft? 

BsNah. 

S: Because that would have 

been a fight, boy. I would have had to 

fight you over Ton). 



B: She's still single. 

S: Is she? Well, tell her I'm eligible. 

It's all good. 

Nothin' but the Funk 

[Noises at Scarface's end. Someone has 

walked into the room.] 

S: Yo! I'm on the phone with Babyface, 

nigga. [In background: "For real?] 

That nigga live, too. 

B: So you, urn... 

S: He on the phone cursing and shit. 
[Heavy laughter that slowly sputters 
down.] What was you saying? 
B: Do you do straight-up R&B? 
S: I ha vent, but you give me your number. 
I wanna fuck with ft all. I'm starting a 
funk band, you know what I'm saying? 
Live musicians. I just took up a beat and 
started playing something on the bass, 
and they just come in and we record that 
shit. [15 minutes of mutual Bootsy 
Collins and P-Funk appreciation 
ensues.] I'm bringing it back out here, 
though. I had a show from 9 to 1 0 on the 
radio, Strictly tor the Funk Lovers. 
I didn't play nothin' but the funk, for 
the whole hour. Just sho win ' every- 
body where the shit came from. 

Clothes Make the Man 
VIBE: Scarface, your clothes 
are unique for a rapper. 
S: Hell, yes. You gotta keep 
up that image. That's why I wear my 
suits. But Babyface, 
I cant fuck with you. You be having 
people make that shit for you. 
B: [Pretending to sound depressed.] I 
gotta go buy my shit in the store. 
S: What you into? I fuck wit that Hugo 
Boss an' Barbara Bates. 
B: I go with Versace, Thierry Mugler... 
S: How 'bout alligators? Ya'll probably 
don't fuck with them out there. 
B: Yeah, I don't put ft on. 
Si [Laughing] He talkin' 'bout he don't 
put ft on. But clothes are important. I 
don't want to be just a gangsta with T- 
shirts and baseball caps. If you really 
gonna bo the Capon* of rap, man, you 
gotta dress it. It's the same onstage. 
You cant just go out there and scratch 
on the turntables. You got to entertain. 
B: Sounds like you got the role down, 
the rapper with class. 
[Click. Babyface excuses himself to 
check his call wafting.] 
VIBE: Forget the acoustic sampling, 
you should get him to write a love 
song for you. 

S: No, man. He'll charge me an ami 
and a leg. 

Give Them What They Want 
VIBE: People out there buying 
records sometimes seem to go for 
the opposite of what they have In 
their lives. People with enough noise 
in their lives want something smooth, 
people with soft lives might want 
something hard. 

B: This is how I look at ft, for my music. 
At some point every person is going to 
either be In love or make love. [Scarface 
giggles, then breaks into a hearty laugh.] 
There's always gotta be some music for 
that. Also, though, nobody should listen 
to the same thing all the time. 
S: Why would I want to just limit myself 
to one side of the football field when I 
can cover the whole thing? 



B: That's cool. Have you done any R&B in 
the studio, just me s si n' around? 
S: I did one song, man. [Laughter.] I did 
an R&B song! It was jammin', too. I ain't 
ly in', ft didn't sound like Teddy Riley's 
shit, but it was cool. I want to get off an' 
do that slow, somethm'-to-ride-to music. 
Like the acoustics in that song drop 
something heavy behind that shit and 
it's over. You specialize in selling 
records to the people who make love, 
man; I specialize in selling records to the 
people who like the massive booms. 
B: Well, we should hook up. Ill definitely 
put somethin' together for you. Thafd be 
cool. 

St Hey, man, you're a cool dude. You aint 
like them old bourgeois-ass R&B niggas 
that be walking with their nose all stuck 
up, man. You down, man. Hey, Nat, make 
sure you put that in the mag, man: 
Babyface is The Shit. 
[Babyface and Scarface exchange phone 
numbers.] 

S: Nat, man, that's my own num- 
ber. If you print that 
motherfucka, you dead. 
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(Fill in the fighting word of your choice.) 

STREET FIGHTER II SPECIAL CHAMPION EDITION. ONLY ON GENESIS. 




The Ultimate Fight At Home. 

The most popular arcade 
game of all time - Capcom's 

Street Fighter 11 Special 
Champion Edition is now on 
Sega Genesis. 




You've Met Your Match. 

The exclusive Group Battle mode 

is found only on Genesis. 
And the Turbo mode gives you 
the speed you need. 



CAPCOM 




The Best Moves Win. 

New moves in this 
Special Champion Edition 
make the fighting more 
exciting than ever. 



Now You Can Get Game Codes And Exclusive Street Fighter Information Anytime. Just Call 1-9OO-680-2583. 
Call change! are 95c for the first minim.' and 75c for each minute thereafter. Please ask your parents' permission before calling. 

«I9» CAPCOM USA. Inc. Suva Ftxhur II Turbo is a trademark of CAPCOM CAPCOM in a mtewred trademark of CAPCOM. lid. Sera and Sqp Genesis 
an* trademarks ul Sera Knlerpnses, Ud. Pur more infomtuion. mil (tONi7.rMonS. *|lased on internal Sera testing standards. 
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Kick Some . 

Hit the streets to your nearest store. 




One of 
the highest 
rated Sega 
games of 
all time.* 
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Photographs and Text by Lisa Leone 

Long Beach, August 19: Dr. Dre and Fab 5 Freddy are directing the shoot for Snoop Doggy Dogg's first video, "Who Am I?" The crowd is tense. The crew is joking about set trippin' (when 




brothers from the same gang go at it). Snoop is rapping on the roof of a record store next to a sign that says "V.I. P." Some guy is stumbling around starting shit with security. A man 




walks by with "Insane Crips" inked on his chest. Others have teardrops tattooed on their faces for how many people they've smoked. Video girls pose beside a white I i mo. Women with 





children on their hips say, "Shake hands with a singer." Next location: King's Park is packed. "All these people for Snoop?" says someone with a Cali accent. "Now Snoop's a celebri- 




t y ?" A walkie-talkie crackles: "We need help. There's too many people, no control." Suddenly people start running and the cops arrive by the dozen, helicopters flying about. Fights are 




flaring up. Dre is nowhere to be seen. Snoop jumps in a black Mercedes and jets. The rest of the video goes much more smoothly. Most of it is shot in a studio. Snoop chills in his bed- 




room. Dogs with shades and cigars will dance to the music and morph into the star's face. Two weeks later, Snoop will face murder charges— but now, everything's mellow.. 




Copy rig 




by Bdnz Malone 



It's a boy. Born premature to an immature society of pant-sagging, 
Bknuckle-draggin' ruff necks. The game-tight, hoodie- wearin' father 
Bfigure steps outta the Big Black Screen onto the corner of Bedford 
and Nostrand (Brooklyn). Do you see him? The dominant male sex? 
The one holding the quart, making pee-pee? 

That's him — 20 years from now. The foretold story of the father- 
less boy. Right now, he's sleeping (the li'l crumbsnatcher), but before 
long, he'll awaken with a high-pitched cry for people and security. Here 
in N.Y.'s own inner-city housing system — also known as the Home of 
the Brave or "The Garden of Breedin'" — rug rats are a lot like roach- 
es. Neither one you wanted, but both you've gotta live with. 

It's a tale of woe, growing up in a single-parent setting. Momma 
held down two jobs plus sold Amway P/T. Still couldn't get off the 
ground floor of the ghetto. Everyone knew us though — as the poor 
folks from the fifth floor. Despite many hardships we always got by 
with little or no money down. And Moms was always there for me. 
Always! 

Just like I'm gonna be there for you. Am I your Daddy? Hell no! 
But you see that girl with the big titties? That's Kizzy; she'll provide you 
with all the biological history. I don't wanna have to tell you something 
like Mommy and Daddy ain't together no more 'cause Daddy couldn't 
keep himself in a job, his "*@#!" in his pants, or his hands to himself. 
Hey, don't cry — it's not your fault. It wasn't anything you said or did 
that made him go away. He was premature too. 

You have no idea now, but you will. In the meantime, I'll keep run- 
ning to the store and buying milk and changing your Pampers and play- 
ing "The Crying Game," 'cause ayoung Black male needs a father fig- 
ure. Here in the urban garden, the "Gangsta Bitch" has been dominated 



by the "Ruff Neck." The game-tight, hoodie-wearin' Mack Daddy 
shoots his gift to that sweet, innocent Nubian novice. And so it begins. 

Enticed by desire, they flex for cheap sex up against the opposite 
side of our living-room wall. I know what's happenin', the same thing 
I'm watchin' on Richard Bey. Meanwhile, the baby's crying upstairs 
because Mrs. Johnson's alcoholic husband beats her in front of the 
children. Every night it's the same situation, with the same outcome. 
The neighbors go into the staircase and hump against the wall until 
the pictures fall, and then Harvey slams his wife on the ceiling. Now 
it's gonna take forever to stifle this kid! 

With each passing day my love for this boy grows, while my patience 
evaporates. Kids always want to play and they never shut up! They're 
always hungry and stinking up the place. Food all over the damn car- 
pet. Pampers saggin' . Baby throwin' up and stuph. By the time it takes 
to get a warm washcloth, the little boy's surrounded by crumb- 
snatchers. Sometimes I can't deal! It's like I've been sentenced to life 
in Hell. When the kid's life starts, yours ends. I'm fed up with the scream- 
ing and all the foul language I think about using. The overwhelming 
responsibility of becoming responsible scares me. I want to help, but 
I don't know if I'm ready for full-time fathertiood. Who's to blame for 
this situation? 

Frankly, I don't want my nephew growing up in this kinda environ- 
ment. Living in these last days, the Black American family needs a 
strong male role model. If not, then ladies, do fa self — Roseanne got- 
ta blow up without Dan!!! Ask yourself, how did Mom do it? And why? 
All the insignificant jobs she'd take to make a way out? Where did 
she get the strength to come home at night? Maybe she loved us. 
Enough to stick around even after her knight in shining armor split. 
Daddy leaves and Mommy gets to carry the bag. 

Yeah. That's that uptown Real Love, the kind that don't come in a 
can. Right now, he's sleeping and I'm writing my story. Remembering 
the time they threw my old sneakers on the phone line. The smell of 
pizza. My first Big Wheel. Mister Softee playing his jam. Plusthegreat- 
est lesson of my life: that everybody was equal in the projects. There 
wasn't the Black kid, the White kid, and the Spic.it was jus' us against 
the roaches! Those were the days. All we had to do was turn on the 
lights, and they'd run. Now they're in the fridge! When I'm leaving, I be 
like, yo — lock the door! They even take my messages! 

But roaches are still easier to deal with than babies. They don't 
wake up every three hours to make your life miserable. They don't need 
cans of Similac or an expensive stroller. You wouldn't know they're 
around, they're so quiet. Plus they never ask me, "Yo, B, what's up?" 
That question is just too sensitive to answer. 

Not so long ago. the only thing of serious concern was the disco 
scene. I was proud to be called "Batman Malone — The Late-Night 
Swinger." Now, I'm Mr. Nanny, the sucker. Not by choice.. .by situa- 
tion. No smokin' and not much drinkin' for me; there are nights when 
I spend my last dollar on a loaf of bread or a can of milk. My sleepless 
nights are now caused by teething and ear infections. Being a parent 
in the '90s is a painstaking job, especially in the ghetto. The frustration 
builds up to a point that you gotta pray for self-control or else. Some- 
times I find myself yelling back: "Shut it up! Right now! I'm not the one! 
Punk kid! Don't make me kill you, shorty!" Then I grab him all rough 
'cause I'm a ruff neck. One that's learning responsibility firsthand as 
the insignificant other. 

He's my nephew and I just hope his mother comes back from wel- 
fare before he wakes up. I've missed four months of partying, not by 
situation. ..by choice! Just like my Mom made a loving choice with that 
self-sacrificing spirit of hers. 

To all the ladies and gentlemen who accept the lifelong responsi- 
bility of parenting, congratulations. May your reward be to see them 
succeed and become mature adults. Hats off to all the Roseannes and 
Sinbads in the house tonight. And to my Mommy, Flo Malone, though 

Papa was a rollin' stone, take one for the road... Love, Bonz 

This story is about real life as real people have to live rl. Some names, places, and other detatta 
have been changed to protect the innocent, the gurfty, and the rest of us 
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ACTOR 

TALK ABOUT A "BIG BROTHER IS WATCHING 
you" experience in full effect. A year ago, 
actor Michael Wright, who had just signed 
to star in Sugar Hill , was at the Manhattan 
hot spot Coffee Shop (best known for serv- 
ing trendiness) with the film's scriptmeis- 
ter Barry Michael Cooper and producer 
Rudy Langlais. 

While chatting about candidates for the 
pivotal costarring role in Sugar Hill — a 
modem-day tale of criminally enterprising 
brothers in the 'hood — in walks the most 
enterprising man on the planet. Namely, 
actor Wesley Snipes. Making a beeline to 
his reserved table, he spotted Wright and 
Cooper and stopped for a nanosecond. 
" Whaf 's up?" led to an "Oh, really?' and all 
of a sudden Wright had himself a costar 
with box-office bang. 

Business aside, Wright prefers holding 
court with his cronies at Jezebel, but may- 
be that's because his mom, Alberta, owns 
the antebellum-style Manhattan eatery. 
"Let's just say the price is right," Wright 
says laughing. 

He doesn't laugh, however, at any 
comparison of Sugar Hill to the previous 
Cooper-pennedfilmA/ew JacfcC/fy. "This 
is definitely not New Jack City II," Wright 
says. "Although it has the criminal element, 
it's really about the death of the black 
American family." 

A commited actor of 14 years (he stud- 
ied at the Lee Strasberg Theater Institute 
for almost five), Wright refrains from pon- 
dering whether or not Sugar Hill may be 
his vehicle to stardom. Actually he went 
through that high drama a few years ago 
when his riveting role as the drugged-out 
lead singer of the Motown-type male quin- 
tet didn't stop The Five Heartbeats from 
bombing at the box office. Heartbeats's 
demise, Wright explains, was "its disas 
trous marketing." But Wright's (continued) 



Making Michael Wright a star 
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powerful performance wasn't easily 
shaken from the minds of those few who 
did see it: Cooper, for instance, wrote 
Sugar Hill with Wright in mind. 

Wright feels his "dual upbringing" on 
Manhattan's Upper West Side spared 
him from the no-way-out anguish his 
Sugar Hill character endures. "My mom 
sent me to quasi-progressive prep 



schools," he says. "I got to mingle with 
the rich white folks and I had my homies 
from around-the-way. So I can speak the 
language from both sides." 

Being packed off to Paris at 18 (to see 
the world) helped Wright acquire yet 
another language, French, which comes 
in handy now that he's a certified globe- 
trotter. Back in 1984, he made the HBO 



film The Laundromat with Amy Madigan 
and Carol Burnett in Paris. After that, he 
lived in Tokyo and filmed Bedtime Eyes 
starring as an AWOL black American 
sailor involved in an obsessive affair 
with a Japanese woman. He's also had 
smaller roles on these shores in The 
Wanderers and The Principal and the 
short-lived sci-fi television series V. 



Recently back from a two-month 
stint in Fiji, Wright admits he'll stay just 
about anywhere to indulge in deep-sea 
scuba diving. Anywhere but the West 
Coast, that is. "Haven't you noticed 
some strange otherness happens to 
people who stay in la too long?" he asks. 
"I definitely don 't want to become an 
LA. pod person." Deborah Gregory 
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Heather Hunter's naked ambition 



HEATHER HUNTER SLEPT HER WAY 

into a record deal. She did it, industry 
execs know it — some even have the 
deed on tape. 

No backseat floozy. Hunter is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of Andrea True 
("More, More, More") as the latest 
porn actor turned recording artist. The 
star of such cinematic gems as Black 
Bitches in Heat, Hunter has released 
her first single, "I Want It All Night 
Long" — an affable dance/house cut — 
and is preparing to release a complete 
album in 1994. 

As charming as she is petite, the 5'3" 
cappuccino-skinned Hunter is thor- 
oughly nonplussed about her years in 
porn. She did it for the money ("and 
because I enjoyed it") and sees noth- 
ing wrong with that. "I've done thingsa 
lot of people do all the time and some 
things they wish they could do." 

Though no longer making adult 
films, the Brooklyn-born Hunter con- 
tinues to perform her strip show at 
New York-area nightclubs and has 
incorporated singing into her act. "I 
used to strip and then sing, but people 
would leave after I took my clothes 
off," she says. "Now, I sing while I strip." 

The daughter of a funereal sales- 
man, Hunter left home at 16 and sup- 
ported herself by working as a clerk 
at the Latin Quarter — one of the first 
downtown (actually midtown) clubs to 
play rap. There she made friends with 
most of hip hop's old guard: Big Daddy 
Kane (whose videos she's appeared 



in), Melle Mel, and Cool DJ Red Alert, 
to name a few. 

At 18, she answered an ad in The 
Village Voice for strip-tease artists. A 
pictorial in Players followed ("I'd always 
wanted to do magazine layouts"), and 
then came the offers for porno films. 
She was off to Hollywood where she 
made 17 films in two years and took her 
burlesque show on national tours. A 
brief stint on Soul Train ended when the 
producers discovered the nature of her 
thespian tendencies. 

Hunter's first stab at vocal perfor- 
mance came through her portrayal of 
an aspiring singer in Torch, one of the 
few porn movies to include intelligible 
dialogue. On the side, she wrote, pro- 
duced, and printed her own single. 
Back in New York she became a regu- 
lar at Show World, an almost full-ser- 
vice adult-entertainment enterprise in 
Times Square, where an A&R rep from 
Island Records caught one of her pre- 
sentations. Hunter gave him her 12-inch 
and was signed to the label in 1991 (she 
was later dropped, but re-signed to its 
subsidiary Great Jones last year). 

Though she's yet to procure a $60 
million megadeal, Hunter shares some 
other qualities with Madonna: They're 
both short, their music is, by and large, 
generic, and they're sawy about using 
sex to further their careers. But Hunter, 
who was a graffiti artist during her hip 
hop days, is also shopping a comic 
book — The Adventures ofSuperpussy. 
It's fiction. Max Ernst 
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Maxwell sings like the son of soul 



HE WRITES ON THE PIANO AND SINGS 
like a soulful sire. He never leaves 
home without a microcassette re- 
corder — ever ready to "catch the inspi- 
ration." He's only done a handful of 
live gigs in his lifetime (one at his junior 
high school auditorium, the others at 
guest-list-only nightclubs, thank you) 
but works his crotch onstage like a 
seasoned pro — driving his audience 
into a frenzy every time. 

His name is Maxwell, and, like 
Prince, he's funky. Although this young 
soul man is still one of New York's 
best-kept musical secrets, labels keep 
calling, calling, calling to place a bid 
on the soft-spoken 20-year-old who's 
poised for superstardom. 

As a teenager growing up in Cy- 
press Hills, Queens, he became ob- 
sessed with such '70s icons as Sly 
Stone, Bootsy Collins, Marvin Gaye, 
Chaka Khan, James Brown, Stevie 
Wonder, and Aretha Franklin. At 18, he 
moved to Manhattan and got serious 



about his music career; by 19, he had 
already written some 300 songs. Max- 
well says earnestly: "I really wanted to 
pursue writing and producing at first, 
but people kept telling me that I had a 
certain quality." 

Could that be star quality? In his 
head, he says, "I'm already signed. 
Maybe I'm psychic but I know how 
many records I've sold already." 

Don't get the soul brother wrong, 
though. That's not /'usf arrogance talk- 
ing. This deeply spiritual icon-in-the- 
making turns to the Creator for inspi- 
ration, whether he's writing simple dit- 
ties about his "honey," singing praise 
songs for the deities, or wailing pro- 
vocative ballads about Armageddon. 
"I 'm not trying to be a messiah or any- 
thing," he says, "but the world is suf- 
fering and I hope that my music can 
help people." 

First Prince's sudden singing re- 
tirement, and now the second coming. 
Have mercy. Gordon Chambers 
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Supernatural's rhymes are out of this world 



"IT WAS THE CLOSEST THING TO A LYRICAL BEATDOWN I EVER SAW." 

says Public Enemy's Chuck D. 

From the second Supernatural stepped onstage at the New Music 
Seminar's MC Battle last July, you knew he was on some other shit. He 
was armed with crystals, dreads, and goggles covering his eyes. And 
when he turned into an "amphibian" and made his voice sound like 
he was underwater, he got the crowd all open. After that, people were 
hanging on Supernatural's every word; his split-second spontaneous 
rhymes worked in everything from the names of the judges to audi- 
ence members' clothing, even the number of seconds left on the 
countdown clock. The other contestants didn't have a chance. 

This B-boy prodigy's skills are literally out of this world. As Super- 
natural explains it, he is originally from Neutralia ("the planet of 
freestyle") and his spaceship dropped him off in Marion, Indiana. His 
fellow aliens, the Aboriginals ("abstract" and "original"), chose his 
mother, who agreed to birth him in human form. 

"I'm a vessel," he says. "My body is a shell and a lot of thediffer- 
ent styles inside me are from dead poets or dead rappers that nev- 
er made it." To prove that his words are truly spontaneous, Super- 
natural will ask his audience for topics (everything from animals, 
cookies, crayons, even shoelaces), then turn them into a rhyme, stay 
on beat, be grammatically correct, and have it all make sense. 

"Rhyming is a form of preaching," he says, "a form of teaching 
my people, but not only my people — all races." He's even freestyled 
for a room full of nuns and Catholic school girls. The topic? Self- 
esteem. "I wanna keep my music non-offensive to everybody. I want 
it to be healing. Rhyming is like chanting almost; you can call spirits 



by rhyming." he says. 

Although Supernatural has 
lived in NYC for over four years, 
it wasn't until recently that he 
decided to pursue a record con- 
tract. ("My record deal is for my 
two-year-old son, Hadjie," he 
says, "to let him know that his 
daddy is somebody and to pro- 
vide for him.") A week before 
the Seminar, a friend led Super- 
natural to several record com- 
panies, where he freestyled 
for A&R heads. Everyone of- 
fered him demo deals, but only 
EastWest Records was smart 
enough to offer a record deal on 
the spot. When he was brought 
to the office of label CEO Sylvia 
Rhone, he rhymed about the 
images on her television screen 
while she flipped channels with her remote control. When he finished, 
Rhone's words were, "Baby, there's nothing more to say." 

Supernatural certainly has more to say. He hopes his upcoming 
all-freestyle debut album will take hip hop on this planet to a whole 
new level. How does he keep those rhymes straight in his head? "I 
think the thought before the last thought was thought of." Mimi Valdes 
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THE COOL THING ABOUT BRETT RATNER IS THIS: HE'S 

a white guy in hip hop who knows he's a white guy. He's 
Jewish and, he says laughing, blacks and Jews have a 
very common culture. "Like our mothers," he says with a 
grin. "They call us all the time." Perhaps this is why one of 
the most sought-after hip hop video directors has such 
deep and trusting relationships with some of black music's 
biggest names. 

Nile Rodgers, of Chic fame (and a close family friend), 
nursed Ratner back to health as a child when a dog attack 
left him with 1 50 stitches. And after giving him his first gui- 
tar (which Ratner never learned to play). Rodgers gave him 
his first camera. 

Russell Simmons became "a mentor, a father almost," 
to Ratner when they started hanging out while Ratner stud- 
ied film at New York University. Simmons introduced him 
to Public Enemy, and Chuck D asked him to do PSAs for 
Columbia Records, then proffered an invitation for Ratner 
to tour with the group. 

Ratner's work draws from the rough edges of hip hop, 
thriving in the natural-light world of ghetto exteriors and 
brotherly camaraderie. Ratner has been partly responsible 
for the identity of the post-EPMD Erick Sermon, shooting 
him singing in the shower and chilling in the studio with 
Shadz of Lingo. And Ratner's classy, sassy video for Terri 
& Monica's "Uh Huh" could set a new trend in funky 
divadom. Ratner believes his success in hip hop comes 
from a passion lacking in other directors. "I'm a white boy, 
but I love the music so much. I can feel it. Some great direc- 
tors come in with huge budgets and lots of time, but they 
don't understand where, say, Redman is coming from. So 
the videos come out bad. I understand every little innuen- 
do, every verse of his songs. 'Cause I live it. And I hang out 
with Russell, so I also know from the beginning about the 
image, the marketing." 

Ratner is typically sanguine about his hip hop success, 
despite his white-guy status. He's heard all the talk, par- 
ticularly about Simmons, who gets criticized for hiring white 
people to do hip hop jobs. As the saying goes, the surest 
way to cross over is through a white guy's eyes. "I don't 
think Russell thinks that hard into it," Ratner says. "I'm just 
his new Rick Rubin, you know, the new white Jewish kid." 

Laughing, he continues: "Andre Harrell is just the oppo- 
site of that. He wants to hire black people. I think Russell's 
a little smarter than that. He knows you have to have the 
smartest people around you — not that white people are 
smarter than black people. It's just that it's not about black 
or white, but about who's smartest, who's most passion- 
ate about the work." 

Passion has led Ratner in a multitude of multimedia 
directions. Rat Records is about to release its first record. 
He's preparing to shoot his first motion picture, a portrait 
of a Miami-based serial rapist, to be produced by Simmons. 
But it's not a hip hop movie. "Russell loves gangster films, 
that's the kind of stuff he wants to do," Ratner says. "I want 
to make thought-provoking films, and Russell'sgiving me 
the opportunity to do that, to direct my labor of love, 'cause 
that's what makes a great film." Scoff Poulson-Bryant 
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THEY TOLD ME THAT they 
were clothing designers from the 
planet KNOCKOFF and that 
they came to Earth to take the 
ideas for my newest line. 
THEY TOLD ME THAT they 
would achieve this by hooking 
me up to their thought 
exchanging machine wherein my 
designs would be sucked out of 
my mind and placed into theirs. 
However, as soon as they 
flipped the switch their f@*k'n 
heads exploded! 
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I, LATINA 

When Rosie Perez hit the screen as the wacky loudmouth girlfriend in 
Do the Right Thing, who knew she'd become a Hollywood darling? Mim Udovitch catches up 
with the original fly girl, fresh from her first starring role in Fearless. 

Photographs by Cleo Sullivan 



Rosie Perez is a very fetching combination of the 
tiny (waist, hands, feet, ears, nose) and the gen- 
erous (mouth, breasts, and what she refers to as 
her "ghetto booty"). She is wearing: a black lace off- 
the-shoulder blouse, beaded and layered over poison- 
green gauze; a poison-green wool miniskirt bordered 
in more lace and sequins; black DK.NY hose; a bouf- 
fant, curly wig of the type you used to see advertised 
in the back of comic b<x>ks, right alter the X-ray Spex, 
and right before the Amazing Sea-Monkeys; inch- 
Long lake nails in a tasteful design of poison-green, 
white, and diamonds; and pink fuzzy bedroom slip- 
pers with little roses on the toe, worn with the heel 
mashed down to make them into mules. "It's the 
Puerto Rican in me," she says of the footwear. 

She looks sexy and funny, and she's supposed to, 
si nee she's dressed for her role i n Cop Gives Waitress $2 
Million Tip. in which she plays Nicolas Cage's wife, 
"a kind of low-rent Alexis (Harrington." In addition 
CO looking as sexy and funny as she is supposed to, 
she's telling me a sexy, lunny story: 



"Until I went to school in L.A. when I was 18, 1 
never had a r(x>mmate besides my sisters, right? And 
with my sisters, you could walk without a bra on, you 
could walk butt-naked. So I'm in my rtx)m,and I want 
to masturbate, right? And I hear my roommate go 
into her room. So I settle in my bed, get in my mind- 
frame, start my hands going down the covers, and all 
of a sudden: knock, knock, knock. And I go: WHAT?' 
And she goes: ' Urn, do you want any chocolate cake?' 
And I said: 'NO, I don't want chocolate cake. Can you 

close the door?" And she goes away, so I settle back 
in, take a deep breath, start up again, and: knock, 
knock, knock. And I'm like, 'Argh!' because I'm right 
to the point where I was about to come and I'm like: 
WHA1? WHAT DO YOU WANT?' And she said: Oh, 
I just wanted to tell you this guy's on Arsenio.' And 
she leaves. So 1 go back to bed and I have one foot oft 
the floor, other foot still on the ground and: knock, 
knock, knock. And I go: LCX)K. I MASTURBATE. I 
MASTURBATE ON A REGULAR BASIS. I DON'T 
HAVE A MAN IN MY LIFE RIGHT NOW. SO DON'T 



FUCKIN' COME IN MY ROOM Wl IEN THE LXX5R 
IS CLOSED!' And I slammed the door and 1 fell out 
laughing. When I opened the door again she was 
still there, gasping. She waslike... 'You masturbate!' 
Aftet that she would tiptoe up and ask: 'Is it that 
time?. . .Okay.' And tiptoe away." 

It is true that Rosie Perez is, as Tlx New York Times 
put it with a typical disregard for ethnic cliches, "a 
firecracker," which is to say, she is Puerto Rican and 
has an extraordinarily lively presence. It is true that 
in person, as on the sc reen, she has major-league dim- 
ples, the face of a demonic infant, the btxly of apetite 
but nonetheless solidly built brick house, and a vocal 
range that starts at Betty Boop and ends somewhere 
around car alarm. And it is true that all of these things 
have come together to win her a place in the pub- 
lic's imagination within the not exactly vast, but 
nonetheless distinct, genre of lovable Hispanic clown, 
sort of a Desi Arnaz with cleavage. (Though in some 
ways, Rosie is also sort of like the stealth Madonna. 
She's an entrepreneurial gal, with a lot of irons in the 
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I'M UNDER-25 AND I WILL NEVER SWITCH TO BEING UNDER-30. I'M GOING TO BE THIS AGE FOR THE REST OF MY LIFE. 



fire besides her dancing and acting work. Among 
them are a managing gig for a girl R&B group called 
5 A.M.; a nascent video-directing career; and a recent 
stint as executive producer of the short-lived HBO 
hip hop variety show RosiePerez Presents Society's Ride.) 

And it's not that the B-girl persona is an act. Rosie 
comes from the ghetto heart of Bushwick, Brooklyn; 
she'sdemonstrably tough, and incredibly determined 
in a way that long predates her success as an enter- 
tainer. "Just growing up the way I grew up," she says, 
"I was scared to turn 16 because it was like my belly 
would swell up and all these kids would just dropout 
of me. So I was like: Sex? Noooo, because you're gonna 
get pregnant. Boys? Noooo, because they're gonna fuck 
up your head, and you're gonna get distracted." 

But while her B-girl image is not artificial in the 
sense that, say, Prince proteges like Vanity or Apol- 
lonia have artificial images, it is a side of her person- 
ality that she tends to emphasize in her med ia appear- 
ances, her business dealings, and, in a nutshell, her 
encounters with authority figures of the majority cul- 
ture. When Rosie imagines meeting with the presi- 
dent, for example (she was invited to the White 
House, but didn't go), she pictures herself saying: 
"Whatta you gonna do about the crackhcads on my 



able combination. And not without historical prece- 
dent: "In some ways, she's like a Latin Monroe," says 
Andrew Bergman, who's directing her in Cop Giles 
Waitress Et Cetera and 'So Forth. "I think her potential 
is limitless." 

The masturbation story, aside from its inherent 
entertainment value, serves as useful illustration 
of several of Rosie Perez's most basic character- 
istics: a blithe outspokenness, a sense of humor, a 
commitment to enjoyment, and a certain tendency 
to come out of left field at about 150 miles pet hour, 
in a way that is the personal-charisma equivalent of 
wearing leopard-print: you can't take your eyes offit. 

Due in part to this personal-charisma thing, in 
part to an equally extraordinary work ethic, she's had 
a lot of success in a number of supporting parts in the 
comic to seriocomic range. Although she did not set 
out to be an actor. She set out to be "a very large marine 
biologist, like Ms. Jacques Cousteau." With this goal 
in mind, she moved from her native Brooklyn to Los 
Angeles to attend college. While dancing in a club 
there, she was discovered by a Soul Train talent scout 
and became a Soul Train dancer. This led to some 
choreography gigs for acts including Bobby Brown, 



While they were at it, they also charged that she 
had lied about various details of her life story. These 
included the initial semiscurrilous tabloid report con- 
cerning her stay in a group home at the age of 12 tor 
having stabbed someone, which Rosie mentioned, 
unaware that media were present, while addressing 
a youth group after a screening of Forest Whi taker's 
Strapped, a grim movie about the nature of hope and 
hopelessness in the ghetto. They also charged that 
she lied about her age, which is pretty funny, con- 
sidering km' she lies about her age: "I'm under-25 and 
I will never switch to being under-30," she says. "I'm 
going to be this age for the rest of my life. I think it 
will be funny when I'm 50 and I'm still saying I'm 
under-25. My mom is like that — that's where I get 
it. To this day, 1 don't know how old she is, she lies 
so much about her age. I'm like, Mommy, didn't you 
say that three years ago?'" 

To say that these tabloid stories are subjects on 
which Rosie doesn't care to dwell would be putting 
it mildly. She bursts into tears at even the most tact- 
ful mention of them. From the standpoint of human- 
ity, one can sympathize with her, although from the 
standpoint ofinformation-gathering it makes things 
a little murky. They arc made murkier still by the 



ROSIE DIDN'T SET OUT TO BE AN ACTOR. SHE SET OUT TO BE A 



street? And the welfare system is a fuckin' scam. 
What's goin' on here. Bill? Wake up. Wake the fuck 
up." She is like this, she says, "because there was so 
much truth in my life all along. When you see your 
friends and family struggle every day, sometimes 
they don't sugarcoat the way they talk to you, because 
they're just too stressed out, so you don't have rose- 
colored glasses on. It's like the sun is hitting you right 
smack dead in the face, you know?" 

However, B-girl is not the only language Rosie 
speaks. In front of her father, she says, she doesn't 
curse at all. And when, just lounging around in her 
trailer on the set of Cop Gii'es Waitress S2 Mil/ion Tip, 
she talks with fewer curse words and more oh-my- 
goodnesses about less-freighted topics like costar 
Cage's chest hair and the dolphins she saw leaping 
offshore from the Pacific Coast Highway one day last 
year. She talks about driving to the Brooklyn Bridge 
early in the morning to sit and think: "I think about 
my mom, and try to work through shit. And I day- 
dream, and I just sit there, because it's so beautiful. 
There's a lot of power there. I hope it never changes." 

Like most toughness, her toughness is not sim- 
ple. Like most toughness, it's predicated on a sensi- 
tivity without which thete wouldn't be any reason 
for toughness in the first place. "Ever since Rosie was 
a little girl, she was special," says her sister Carmen. 
"She had that little star you're born with, and other 
people can see it. So whatever you do, talk highly 
about my sister, because remember, she will be win- 
ning an Oscar in the future." 

If Rosie does win an Oscar in the future, it will 
be because of the way the sensitivity gives the re- 
silience depth. Combined with tits, it's an unbeat- 



Heavy D, and eventually In Living Color's Fly Gitls. 
The choreography and dancing led to bei ng out i n a 
nightclub where she met Spike Lee, who eventually 
cast her as Tina in Do the Right Thing. Her rendition 
of this magic moment includes a not-bad imitation 
of Mr. Lee's half-lidded, monotonal delivery. "He was 
hitting on me," she says. "Although he denies it to 
this day." 

Thii led to roles in Night on Earth, White A I en G* ti 7 
Jump, and Untamed Heart. She was delightful in all of 
these, and it takes nothing away from these parts to 
say that they were all variations on the same tough- 
talking, wacky Latina theme. But it does explain why 
her performance in Peter Weir's Fearless, in which she 
costars with Jeff Bridges, is not only delightful but 
also a surprise: in the role of a young, religious moth- 
er, simultaneously grieving and blaming herself for 
the death of her son, she is both powerful and deli- 
cate. It's her first non-big-earring role, and it's a per- 
formance that shows she can not only perform, she 
can also act. 

As if to prove that she's a bona fide star and no 
flash-in-the-pan, a rash of semiscurrilous tabloid sto- 
ries about Rosie have recently appeared, suggesting 
that she is a ftont-artist and no angel: one had her 
marrying a model from Madonna's Sex book in a 
hush-hush ceremony in a Manhattan church, attend- 
ed by "director Spike Lee and entertainer RuPaul." 
This was horseshit. Unfortunately, it had the effect 
of prompting her mother, Lydia, and sister Magda, 
from whom she is estranged, and who were miffed at 
not being invited to a wedding that never occurred, 
CO go to a competing tabloid and claim that Rosie 
neglected them out of shame of their poverty. 



fact that her publicist's worst fear appears to be that 
this story will end up meriting the subhead: 'ROSIE 
PEREZ COMES FROM FUCKED-UP FAMILY AND 
SLITS THROATS." So no one is really very free with 
the information-gathering surrounding these sote 
points. However, the bare facts are these: She was born 
very poor in Bushwick, Brooklyn, to Lydia Perez, who 
was not married to Rosie's father, Ismael Serrano, a 
merchant marine who lived primarily in Puerto Rico. 
She has 10 brothers and sisters, some full, some half. 
She grew up partly in a convent home called St. 
Joseph's in Peekskill, New York, where her mother 
placed her as a toddler, and this is the root cause of 
their estrangement. From the age ofnineshewas 
raised, in Brooklyn, by her paternal Aunt Anna. 

These are the bare facts, but not, to Rosie, the rel- 
evant ones. She is very close to her Aunt Anna, her 
father, her sister Carmen, her brother Cookie, and 
various other siblings and cousins. She freely admits 
that her family was on welfare. She does not deny the 
group-home story but does not wish to discuss it. "I 
had a very difficult childhood, but I don't want it to 
be a boasting thing," she says. "I don't want to go on 
Oprah. Fifty million people went through what I went 
through, and they're just going about their lives." 

She is also reluctant to leave the impression that 
her early life was one of unrelieved horror. Of her 
childhood with her Aunt Anna, she says: "On the 
block where I grew up, everybody was in everybody's 
business. You know, you'll see somebody making love 
with the shades half down and the hot sun. Or you'd 



I WAS SCARED TO TURN 16 
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be looking ouc the window and seeing your neighbor 
with her breasts surgically attached to the windowsill. 
You had no money so you couldn't go anywhere, and 
all your friends were there, so you just hung out. It 
was kind of cool because no one could act like they 
were better than anybody else, and if they tried you 
could say: 'At, please, your mother's on welfare too — 
I saw her standing on the line.' It's so funny how you 
don't think those days were the greatest, but they 
were, like running in front of the johnny pump, 
trying to act like you don't wanna get in the water, 
but you're jusr waiting for the cutest guy to put you 
in, so your T-shirt could gerall wet and you'd try to 
act shy, while your titties are, like, bouncing around. 
Just things like that. That's why when I have my kids 
they're growing up in the city, in a really cool neigh- 
borhood in Brooklyn." 

B Inn. in light of the masturbation story (if we 
Wtm could just harken back to it one mote time), you 
I W will perhaps not believe that Rosie is a young 
woman of old-fashioned and modest values. But 
remember that with Rosie, nothing is simple, and 
every thesis has its antithesis. We are spending the 
day in midtown, on location for Cop Gilts ami 'So On. 
as many days are spent on location: doing exactly 
nothing with the expectation of eventually doing 
something over and over and being photographed 



many brothers and sisters and they were all so cool 
and so collected, I just felt out of place, like I was 
gonna say something stupid, and everyone was gonna 
look at me funny, and think, she's part of the Perez 
family/ And I was a virgin until I was 19. Ifa guy came 
up to talk to me, I would belike, uh, uh, uh,and then 
just walk away. Because I was afraid I would say some- 
thing really stupid and he would find out I was still 
a virgin. Because in my neighborhood, if you were 
still a virgin by the age of 14, something was wrong 
with you, you know?" 

This aura of the shy little girl is today just a bare- 
ly perceptible suggestion that this woman is also, as 
Truman Capote said of Monroe, a beautiful child. 
But modesty is as modesty does, and Rosie's modesty 
is not about to get in the way of her having fun. 

"Let's have fun," she says. "I'll tell you the rappers 
I think ate cute, okay? Oh my god, they're going to 
think I'm asueia, that's Spanish for like a slut, or more 
like a dirty girl. Let 's see. Special Ed. He's cute. He's 
very cute. He's very, very cute. Almost the wholecrew 
of Onyx. Sticky Fingaz, with his lips and his bald 
shiny head? Obbbh. And Suave with his beautiful soft 
chocolate skin? His skin is so pretty and smooth 
and he has the cutest cheekbones. He just looks so 
rough that it's cute. Um, let's see, who else is cute? 
Sadat X of Brand Nubian is really, really cute. Snoop 
Doggy Dogg is cute. Treach is sexy, he's not cute, but 



the mouth. He has the most piercing blue eyes. He 
had a potbelly, though. But I could get over that. No, 

he's a married man I think I just like inert." The sole 

exception I observed to this undoubtedly true state- 
ment was Wesley Snipes. Wesley Snipes is just not 
Rosie's type. And I only feel it's okay to mention this 
because he has already heard her say so, and told her, 
"That's alright, baby. You don't do it for me, either." 

Rosie is not wild about the city of Los Angeles. 
"The majority of Hispanics in L A. are Mexicans, 
and Mexicans think Puerto Ricans are differ- 
ent," she says by way of explanation. "Cubans look 
down on everybody, then there's Mexicans and they 
hate Puerto Ricans. Brazilians are above Mexicans, 
and Dominicans are with Puerto Ricans, and Nic- 
araguans would be almost with Brazilians. And the) 1 
do not have a quick wit in L.A. and it's very irritat- 
ing. And they drive slow, too. You know what I always 
get in L.A. ? Why are you so mad?' until I'm like, I 'M 
NOT FUCKING MAD, OKAY?" 

Rosie is also not in love with the island of Man- 
hattan. She is a Brooklyn girl, and she loves the beau- 
tiful borough of her birth to this day. One afternoon 
in August, she and I and K7, whosesingle "Come Baby 
Come" is currently enlivening life on The Box, go for 
a drive around the Fort Greene area. K's got good 
manners, isagood driver, and sings "Love to love you, 
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from every conceivable angle while doing it. Or any- 
way, Rosie has that expectation. I'm just doing noth- 
ing. We are lying on the twin beds in Rosie's trailer, 
which, with their floral synthetic chintz bedspreads 
with matching curtains and valances, add to an over- 
all decor that could best be summarized as Barbie's 
Dream Camper Made Life-Size. 

"I would die if kids of mine that age were having 
sex," she tells me. We have just returned to the trail- 
er after a chance encounter and gossip session with 
Chris and Chris of Kris Kross, during which it wasn't 
totally clear tome which one's the Daddy and which 
one's the Mack. Chris and Chris were wending their 
silent, sullen, archetypally 15-year-old way home from 
the To Jay show on the same stretch of 51 st Street on 
which the cast and crew of Cop Gives Blah Blah Blah 
is camped out for the day. "I'm the type of girl who 
asks if she can keep her T-shirt on, and cut the lights 
off," Rosie says. 

She was, according to those who knew her when, 
ashy child, and, incredible as it might now seem, per- 
haps a little on the prissy side. "She was always kind 
of brainy, and we used to make fun of her because she 
was always into her books," says Carmen. "She was 
very much a church girl, and she would get on our 
nerves, always telling us god this, god that. And we 
would be like: 'We don't wanna hear it.'" 

Except for the god part, this is also how Rosie 
remembers it: "I was shy. If there was music 1 would 
dance, but if there wasn't music, you just saw me 
holding up the wall. You know what it is? I had so 



he's got great tits. And Tupac is really, really cute." 

It would be fair to say that Rosie is not loo mod- 
est to know what she likes, right down to the details: 
"He's gotta be sexy. The sexiest thing on guys I think 
are their nostrils and their underarms — you know 
how it goes deep in if he has a nice muscle on his 
chest? And he can have a skinny nose, a straight nose, 
a wide nose, but when a man looks at you with pas- 
sion and desire in his eyes, I love ir when his nostrils 
just flare a little bit. And I like a man with nice feet, 
sexy feet. And I like rough hands. 

"And Puerto Rican men are the most beautiful 
men in the world. The way Puerto Rican men make 
love. Oh. My. God. It's just like, they got the rhythm, 
bay-bee, oh my goodness, and the passion and the fire 
that surpasses, surpasses. Get yourself a Puerto Rican, 
because, my god, they'll keep you thinkin". It's so 
funny, because I always said I wouldn't marry a Puerto 
Rican, I'll probably end up marrying a black man, 
because I think black menaresosexy. Black men make 
my nostrils inflate, especially if they're baldheadcd. 
I'm thinking ofacertain rapper. He'll remain name- 
less, buthe'sacutie." 

You may be worried that Rosie is unfairly limit- 
ing herself to baldheadcd, rough-handed black men 
with flaring nostrils, nice feer, and a Puerto Rican 
heritage. Not to worry. If you should introduce in 
Rosie's presence, for example, the notion that Alec 
Baldwin is not, in yout view, bad-looking, she will 
reply: "Oh, my gtxxlness, no HE'S NOT. He's gorgeous. 
I saw him at a restaurant and I was like salivating at 



Rosie'' along with the radio. Although they have only 
been dating a month, he has had a crush on Rosie for 
a long, long time, and used to tape her appearances 
on Soul Train. He is not baldheadcd, although he is 
Puerto Rican. He recommends that Brooklyn get 
another highway. Rosie and K are at the hand-hold- 
ing stage of early dating, in a way that might, by the 
time of this publication, have blossomed into a full 
romance, or settled down into friendship. (The very- 
first thing I asked Rosie was, in fact, who did the 
song "Come Baby Come," which I had heard just 
before going to meet her. This caused her to look at 
me as it she were about to hit me, and say: "Are you 
being funny with me?") 

Brooklyn is looking its end-of-summer best, and 
Rosie keeps up a kind of running valentine on its 
local points of interest and scenic views: "This is Fort 
Greene Park, it's beautiful and I jog here every- morn- 
ing, and George the bum on the corner always says 
good morning. And that's the boy whose hair hasn't 
been combed since birth. This is the block 1 want to 
live on some day." 

Since Brooklyn and Rosie go way back, you can 
learn all sorts of things by being there with her. You 
can be innocently sitting in her sister Carmen's kitch- 
en, with its reproduction of Da Vinci's The Las! 
Supper, its pasta steam, its air of happy hominess, 
drinking fruit punch and minding your own busi- 
ness, when you will suddenly learn that Rosie used 
to weigh 180 pounds. You will learn it in the follow- 
ing manner: Her sister Carmen will say, "I'm very 
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nervous, I've never talked to the press. Did you know 
Rosie used to weigh 180 pounds'" When someone 
is living large like Rosie, you don't think to ask if 
there was ever a time when she wasn't exac tly living 
women's size medium. (In case you're interested, she 
lost the weight through diet and exercise when she 
moved to L.A.; when she came back to Brooklyn the 
summer of 1988 she was cast in Do the Right Thing. 
Carmen said: "At, Mami, you're never gonna get 
another man." Latin men like their women full-fig- 
ured. This is a cultural anomaly we'd all be happy to 
see gain wider acceptance. "I'm surprised she didn't 
get out the blackmail pictures," says Rosie. "Usually 
she sneaks them out at every opportunity.") 

Carmen's house, in Ridgewood, is small, immac- 
ulate, and has a front room dominated by a three-piece 
living-room suite covered in plastic and a chandelier 
that would remind you of yourgrandmother's. This 
is, according to Rosie, "very Puerto Rican.'' The list 
of very Puerto Rican attributes, according to Rosie, 
includes, but is not limited to: "Being very loud. And 
when you come off the plane from Puerto Rico with 
a leaky bag olpasteles wrapped in banana leaves, that 's 
a very Puerto Rican sight to see. And also — this is 
why I made my company Ten in aCar Productions — 
oh my god, when my family used to pile in a car I 
used to bury my head and hope nobody from school 
would see me. And saying certain things in English 
the way you would say it in Spanish, so if I want to 



ried that ugly man? Julia Roberts. It's insulting, it's 
kind of like saying, 'Well, she should feel fortunate 
that we're paying her anything, she doesn't have a 
lot. T hate being the novelty act. There's times when 
I go to like an all-white event and they get a kick 
out of me. I hate that shit. And sometimes, to be quite 
honest with you, I'll go to an all-black event and 
they'll get a kick out of me. I hate that shit too." 

Rosie and I are having lunch at Time Cafe, the 
downtown media-biz boite of choice. We are both 
having a pasta-and-salmon dish, which, while not on 
the menu, can be obtained by requesting The Russell 
Simmons. Russell Simmons himself is at Time Cafe 
today, as he is on pretty much every day I've ever been 
there, and for all I know he lives there, hanging up 
his cellular phone by the chimney with care, and sleep- 
ing under the bar. That would be very '90s, and we 
are discussing the very '90s topic of sexual harrass- 
ment. "It happens every single day. Every single fuck- 
ing day," says Rosie. "It gets on my times. You know, 
I dress for me, and it's just so stupid because a man 
can take oft his shirt and walk around like, 'I'm a 
macho fucking asshole,' and women can't even wear 
tight clothing without being degraded." 

Rosie is wearing what she describes as "a tight- 
titty shirt and pants." It suits her, bur there is no 
question that it's part of what induces buff young 
men to lean out of car windows making lecherous 
"Fight the Power" gestures with their clenched fists 



about it. If the role calls for it, I'll do it. One thing I 
will never do is use a body double. That's hypocriti- 
cal. It's like saying, I'm too good to be naked in a 
movie, but the bitch down the street can do it for me." 

Rosie's bravado aside, her sister's conviction that 
she will win an Oscar notwithstanding, for- 
getting, lor the moment, her performance in 
Fearless, and not even mentioning Nick Cage's belief 
that she is the most professional actor he's ever worked 
with, there is of course a flip side to Rosie's feelings 
about her career. She would hardly be human if some- 
thing as unexpected as her career in showbiz didn't 
make her wonder: Why me? "Man, I feel like that 
almost every day," she says. "And it's scary. I keep 
thinking it'sallgonnaend tomorrow or something." 

She is not so secure, for instance, that she trusts 
credit, and when she treated herself to a car recently 
she paid in full in cash. "Very Puerto Rican," she says. 
"But I don't wanna be nervous about paying for 
things. I've seen a lot of actresses in Hollywood think 
they're real fly and get these fly, big, fat houses and 
then they fall off. You don't fucking know if you're 
going to be in the game forever. And I don't need to 
be large for anybody so I'll just wait. Just sit and wait." 

Rosie says she needs a strong director, but, being 
Rosie, she also feels the need to fight strength with 
strength. Of her experience on Fearless, she says, "We'd 
been through rehearsals, right ? And Peter Weir said, 



THING I WILL NEVER DO IS USE A BODY DOUBLE. IT'S LIKE SAYING, I'M TOO 



say, 'Could you walk me to the store?' the very Puerto 
Rican way is" — she smacks her lips and whines — 
'"Can you give me the walk to the store?'" 

Rosie and Carmen are sisters and partners in very 
Puerto Rican-ness. "Me and Carmen went to the pre- 
miere of Spic-O-Rama ," says Rosie, referring to John 
Leguizamo's one-man send-up of Latino stereotypes, 
"and there were all these high-class Spanish people, 
and we had like the borkua crew. Borkua is like the 
real, real native Puerto Ricans. So we had a table, and 
everybody else was like: ha, ha, ha, ha. And we were 
like : AAAAAAAAAAAAAAH! screaming out fami- 
ly members' names when he went into different char- 
acters, and Daisy Fuentes was looking at us like: 
'Oh, please.' And we were like: 'Aw, shut up, honey, 
you know you got a family just like that. ' Afterwards, 
John Leguizamo's family came over and thanked us, 
and I thought that was so cool. I thought, yo, they 
down, they down for theirs." 

Of course, being very Puerto Rican is not an unal- 
loyed advantage. "On every movie where I go up for 
a role that is not written for a minority, they always 
panic. They get nervous and say, 'Oh shit, will this 
work with a minority?' First it was so hard for blacks, 
and now it's okay to be black if it's Hollywood's per- 
ception of how it's okay to be black. But Hispanics, 
we're not even in the running. There are no roles. I'm 
stealing the roles written for nonminorities. And pay 
is a constant fight. They go, Well, this is a great 
opportunity for her.' But they don't fuckin' say that 
to Winona Rydet , and they don't say that to. . .what's 
the name of that girl with the big mouth that mar- 



when she walks down the street. 

"It's so insulting that you just want to take a bat 
and hit them all over the head," she says. "I had this 
one record-company guy actually go, "We've been 
doing business for a while, Rosie, when are you gonna 
give me some pussy?' Straight up, he said that. And 
I go: Maybe when you become a real man i n my eyes, 
or maybe when the world ends, but even then I don't 
think it's gonna happen, so wake up from your fucking 
dream, you asshole. LXin't ever speak to me like that 
again, because the next time I'll hit you. ' And he was 
still laughing, he just didn't think that I was seri- 
ous. It's all about brand-name pussy. That's what 
these guys are after. They don't see Rosie, they see 
Rosie Perez, they see a girl with her clothes off on 
the screen. And I just love blowing their minds when 
I direct videos and do a good job at it, when I edit my 
own shit, when I executive produce my own show 
from my own concept. The same men that once used 
to try to get me in bed are now asking me for a job, 
and I love it, I love it." 

Rosie was, of course, introduced to the public in 
a role that included a very lubricious nude scene, and 
one she has often said she was less than thrilled with 
doing. "In Do the Right Thing, there was no sensitivi- 
ty involved in shooting the scene," she says. "I was a 
young girl, way under-25. For White Men, we sat down 
and choreographed the scene out, and that made me 
feel comfortable, so that I knew exactly what he was 
shooting. And we did a lot of rehearsals, and besides 
the fact that Woody was being a pig. gau king at my tits, 
going. 'Wow.' I thought that everybody was really nice 



You keep fighting me." And I would go: I'm not 
fighting you. Ohh! You're getting on my nerves.' And 
right before filming, it hit me: 'I ain't gonna pull this 
shit off.' It was too much to handle, too much respon- 
sibility to say I can do this by myself. And it took 
me like six tries of picking up the phone and hang- 
ing up, picking up the phone, hanging up, picking 
up the phone, hanging up, before I finally called 
Peter, and then I just started crying and I go: Man, 
I'm scared shitless, man, I don't think I can pull it 
off, man, you gotta call Jodie Foster — because that 
was their next choice — cause I'll fuck jour shit up.' 
We both started crying. And he said, "I'm so glad you 
called, because I was scared too. Please trust me, I"m 
not gonna fuck you up. I don't know why you're 
scared, just trust me.' 

"After each scene I would be so distraught, I was 
getting physically sick. Halfway through the shoot, 
it started getting easier. I did a crying scene, walked 
away, and started joking with somebody. And Peter 
goes, You're acting, man, congratulations.' I looked 
at him and I go, 'Oh, shut up. ' And he started laugh- 
ing and he goes, Come on, it 's all right. You're act- 
ing. You're developing your technique.' And I go, 'I 
don't have a technique.' And he goes, 'Yes you do.' 
And I was like, 'Get the fuck outta here. I'm no Me- 
thod actor.' So he said, 'No, but you have a Technique 
and it's developing. It's very exciting to see you 
grow.' And I was like, Oh shit. This is some deep 
shit. I feel funny and embarassed to say it.'" Rosie 
pauses and assumes a gleeful expression that's all 
dimples, eyebrows, and sparkle. "This is deep." □ 
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THE YEAR IN R&B 



QUIET STORM 

While no one was looking, a new kind of R&B 
became the dominant force in pop music. And still it gets no respect. 

by Frank Owen 



White critics always miss the art that's in the middle of the black 
community,'' Andre Harrell said overdinnerone Saturday night 
in late 1990. Harrcll's label, Uptown, had already scored its ini- 
tial success with new jack swing pioneers Guy and R&B rappers Heavy 
D& the Boyz. However, the arrival of the "hip hop soul "of Mary J. Blige 
and Jodeci that would establish Uptown as the reigning powerhouse of 

the new R&B was still some 
months away. Between jokes 
with friends, the Uptown 
chaireloquenrly indicted the 
media for lionizing extreme 
and violent forms of black 
music while at the same time 
ignoring the more conven- 
tional types of black musi- 
cal expression that arguably 
speak to the aspirations of as 
many, if not more, black peo- 
ple than hardcore rap. 

Recalling that conver- 
sation today, Harrell still 
maintains that "if niggas 
aren't killing each other, 
white critics don't think it's 
that interesting. They think 
it's boring when black people sing about being in love or paying the rent. 
They'll put Michael Bolton — a white man singing love songs to a white 
audience — on the cover of a magazine, but they won't put Babyface on 
the cover. They don't want to write about a man of color who's leading a 
normal life." 

Notwithstanding the fact that the media nearly always portray sub- 
cultures — white or black, punk or B-boy — as more significant than the 
lives of ordinary young people, Harrell has a point. While gangsta rap's 
violent imagery continues to attract all the column inches, the biggest 
story in black music this year has been the return of smoother, more 
melodic sounds that celebrate the drama of everyday black life. 




Even a cursory glance at the pop charts illustrates that this has been 
an extraordinary year for R&B. Some weeks, as many as eight of the top 
10 positions on BilHmard s Hot 100 Singles chart were taken by R&B artists 
of one stripe or another. Reinvigorated by the example of rap, and with 
the corny buppie accoutrements of the HOs replaced by hip hop beats 
and trendy street clothes, R&B has been reborn as youth-culture music. 
In the process, it's attracted a mass audience — urban and suburban, black 
and white — in the sort of numbers not seen since the Motown era. 

"This year, R&B finally caught up with rap," says Andre Harrell. "Rap 
was the lifestyle music for teenagers. Once r&b married itself to rap, it 
set the stage for R&B's big comeback as teenage pop music." 

The year began with the emergence of a new breed of male vocal har- 
mony groups. Capitalizing on the groundbreaking work done in 1991 
by Boyz II Men and Jodeci, three young outfits — Shai, Silk, and Intro — 
rose to prominence by combining classic harmonics and up-to-the-minute 
beats. Though all three groups proved to be adept at uptempo numbers, 
it was their ballads that got them over with the public. 

"It was like somebody turned on a switch and the whole country slipped 
into a slow-jam mode," says Clinton "Buddy" Wike of Intro. "I'm not 





Mary J. Bilge, the queen of hip hop soul 



saying it was directly linked to the change of government or anything, 

but it's like people felt a burden lifted from their shoulders. They want- 
ed to sit back and relax." 

Following the male groups, and in the wake ot Mary J. Bli^c's dou- 
ble-platinum debut. What's tit 411?, attention shifted to women with 
the arrival of Jade and SWV. A female trio brought together by their 
record company, Giant, Jade was an obvious attempt to occupy a mid- 
dle ground between the upscale image of En Vogue and the tomboy- 
ish charm of tlc. Though Jade lacked the grit ol Mary)., the trio's com- 
bination ot sex appeal and street savvy earned them three substantial, it 
not enormous, hits — "Don't Walk Away," "One Woman," and "I Wanna 
Love You." 

Outstripping Jade's success, SWV ("Sisters With Voices") dominat- 
ed pop radio in the summer and fall of 1993 with "I'm So Into You," 
"Weak," "Right Here," and "Downtown." Intended as a female answer 
tojodcci, complete with an upfront, semi-tough image and gospel-influ- 
enced harmonies, SWV sang about cunnilingus, appeared in ads for Cross 
Colours, and managed to end up with two singles in the pop Top 10 at 
the same time. 

While established producers like LA. and Babytace, Jimmy Jam and 
Terry Lewis, and Teddy Riley continued to prosper, a whole new cast of 
less-familiar studio mavens began to make waves: Dave Hall, Brian 
Alexander Morgan, Eddie Ferrell, Jermaine Dupri. and DeVante Swing 
were some of the names that cropped up in the credits to this year's R&B 
hits. "Jam and Lewis, Teddy Riley, and L A. and Babyface set the tone," 
says Cassandra Mills, president of the black-music department at Giant 
Records. "But what happened this year has little to do with them. 1993 
was the birth ot a new game. There's a whole new musical generation com- 
ing ot age between the ages of 16 and 2 i who are in the process ot picking 
their stars. They're making thejodecis and Jades happen, and putting 
money in the pockets of the young producers behind the artists." 



Adult black pop, though, also had a strong year. Whitney Houston's 
soundtrack to The Bodyguard continued to sell by the crateload (it's at a 
million and counting), while two albums of soulful easy listening — the 
self-titled debut from husky-voiced Toni Braxton and Babyface's For 
the Cool in Yon — enchanted listeners with dreamy textures and breath- 
taking vocal runs. Familiar but never commonplace, extraordinary 
pieces of ordinary music, both albums featured some of L.A. and 
Babyface's best song writing ever. It may also be their last work togeth- 
er since their partnership, one of the most lucrative in the history of black 
music, is reportedly on the edge of dissolving. 

Also notable was Oakland trio Tony Toni Tone's third album, Sow of 
So///, an eclectic homage to the history ot black music that offered nods 
to Sly & the Family Stone, the Jackson 5, Marvin Gaye, and Isaac Hayes, 
among others. Neither a harmony group nor a new jack outfit, theTonyies 
are musical mavericks who flip effortlessly from style to style, offering 
a needed antidote to the often same-sounding harmony groups. And with 
the recent release of Jodeci's new album. En Vogue's Runaway Lore EP, 
and Color Me Badd's Time and Chance, the new R&B movement has come 
full circle with the return ot three trendsetting acts that pioneered black 
pop's more mellifluous direction in the last 12 months. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that after the heady sonic innovation of the 
late '80s — when, thanks to the digital sampler, noise became common 
currency in black pop — there would be a shift back to more soothing, 
song-oriented music that concentrated on love and relationships rather 
than social discord. Carl "Groove" Martin of Shai is fully aware of the cul- 
turally conservative appeal that the 
new harmony groups hold for their 
fans. "It's partially nostalgia," he 
contends, noting the trend of new 
R&B acts covering old R&B tunes 
( 1 ike J odeci s gorgeous " unpl ugged " 
version of Stevie Wonder's "Lately"). 
"Harmonious sounds remind peo- 
ple ot a time when social relations 
were supposedly better and things 
weren't as bad fiscally." 

Andre Fischer, senior VP of A&R 
at MCA, the label that has consis- 
tently been on the forefront of the 
new R&B, puts it this way: "The har- 
mony groups are singing what 
amount to lullabies. As things get 
more intense in everyday life, peo- 
ple either want to complain about it, 
like the hardcore rappers, or they 
want to be relieved of it." 

If the implicit message of hard- 
core rap — evident in the harshness of the music as much as in the incen- 
diary content of the lyrics — is that the world is not what it should be, 
then the subliminal promise of the vocal groups is that, at the end of 
the day, everything will be all right. This has led to criticism that the 
harmony groups are quiescent. I low can they sing about love affairs when 
racism and oppression are everywhere? 




Babyface: "Rap introduced lots of kids to R& B." 
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Shai's Martin rejects this charge. "Sure, we're angry people," he says. 
"But we're also very loving people. And the music should be able to reflect 
all aspects of black life comfortably." 

Says Mercury Records president Ed Eckstine, "There is a longer his- 
tory and a more grand tradition of romance in black musical culture 
than there is of aggression and political posturing." 

Several developments within the music industry have both respond- 
ed to and enhanced the commercial clout of the new R&B. "Churban" 
radio stations — a hybrid of urban and pop radio spearheaded by San 
Francisco's KMEL — feature DJs playing black music for a multiracial audi- 
ence. Nowadays, churban stations are quicker to play the latest rap and 
R&B releases than many urban stations. Clearly, the likes of Shai, Silk, and 
SWV would not have gone double platinum without the exposure among 
white consumers that these stations provide. The rise to prominence of 
the churban stations represents a remarkable and far-reaching change in 
the cultural landscape of American radio, which until recently was gov- 
erned by a policy of strict musical apartheid. 

"The blacker the music, the easier it is to get airplay on churban sta- 
tions," says Kenny Ortiz, who signed SWV to RCA. "It's not all about 

Jeffrey Osborne and Lionel Richie any- 
more. You can't purposely make crossover 
music in order to get on pop radio. These 
days, you gotta stick to your roots." 

Mercury boss Eckstine commends the 
churban stations for championing new 
black music, but he also sounds a warn- 
ing note. "The rise of the churban sta- 
tions could sound the death knell for 
traditional black radio," he says. "Black 
radio has always been the beacon of the 
black community. What we're seeing 
now is a form of cultural genocide, as 
black stations get corporatized in an 
effort to compete with the white coun- 
terpart across the street, which used to 
be a Top 40 station but now is a black- 
music station called a Top 40 station." 

Another seismic change that has ben- 
efited R&B was the introduction of 
SoundScan, the point-of-sale record tal- 
lying system on which the Billboard pop charts are now based. Before 1991, 
a record's chart position often said more about how much money the record 
company paid to hype the song than about how many units were sold. 
SoundScan has changed all that, providing statistical evidence of some- 
thing many in the R&B world suspected all along: that R&B sells and in 
huge amounts. 

"SoundScan took the decision about what is pop out of the hands of 
radio and put it into the hands of the consumer," says Cassandra Mills. 
"1993 is the year that consumers officially declared that R&B is the new 
pop music." 

Adds Ernie Singleton, who heads up MCA's black-music division, 
"Black music has dominated the charts for years now, and it's becoming 
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Jade were the middle ground between En Vogue and TLC. 



more dominant than ever thanks to SoundScan. SoundScan has taken 
the color bias out of the charts. The question is no longer 'What color are 
the people buying the record.-'' but instead, 'How many people are buy- 
ing the record ?'" 

MTV Jams — the daytime R&B program that has replaced Y01 MTV 
Raps as the primary showcase for urban black culture on the music chan- 
nel — has also helped sustain the music's higher visibility. "MTV Jams 
has made R&B acceptable to mainstream white America," says host Bill 
Bellamy. "R&B was kind of old in the '80s — kind ofbuppie-ish. Now it's 
youthful, it's fresh, it's hip, it's fashionable. And MTV Jams has allowed 
the suburbs not only to hear that, but to see it, too." 

The phenomenon of white kids seeking out black music is nothing 
new. What's different this time is that white kids don't have to seek out 
the new R&B because it's right there in their living rooms. It is, arguably, 
their culture too. 

The lifestyle depicted in R&B records and videos has become the life- 
style of young, mainsteam America," says Sylvia Rhone, who runs 
EastWest Records, home to En Vogue. Rhone identifies "cross-media 
marketing" — from CD to radio to video to television to film to soda com- 
mercials — as another major factor in bolstering R&B's ubiquitous pres- 
ence this year. 

It's no coincidence that many of the most important R&B albums of 
recent years have been soundtracks, including Neu jack City, Boomerang, 
Mo' Money, and Tlx Bodyguard. Notonlydid these records accompany suc- 
cessful films that helped illustrate the contemporary black experience, 
they were also among the first places that rap and R&B songs were avail- 
able side by side in a single package. 

Cassandra Mills agrees that the new R&B has been particularly adept 
at exploring the marketing possibilities of the latest multimedia oppor- 
tunities. "R&B's audience has been greatly expanded thanks to technol- 
ogy," she says. "A lot more people can see it and receive it. The consequence 
of that is white kids and black kids start to like the same things. It's as easy 
for a white kid to switch to BET as it is for a black kid." 
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The look of the new R&B — street but not threatening, stylish but 
not bourgie — has also contributed to its rebirth among young peo- 
ple. In the '80s, R&B dressed up in silk shirts and Versace suits. In the 
'90s, R&B, like rap, dresses down for success, wearing leather vests and 
Doc Martens shoes and sporting labels like Karl Kani , Cross Colours, and 
Spike's Joint. 

"R&B artists are no longer dressing up in costumes," says MCA's 
Singleton. "They now look as much like their audience as rock stars do. 
The style is much more colloquial, more in tune with what's happening 
in the neighborhood or on the college campus." 

This is a far cry from the R&B of the previous decade — the era of so- 
called designer soul, when what was once the sound of joy and loss 
became a silky, seamless jingle for the good life. Luther Vandross epit- 
omized this trend; his Beverly Hills mansion, his Lalique crystal collec- 
tion, his wardrobe full of expensive Italian suits (not to mention his obses- 
sion with his waistline) all suggested the postmodern triumph of style 
over content that was afflicting R&B at the time. "In the '80s, R&B rep- 
resented the establishment and appealed to the adult-music market," 
comments Andre Harrell. 

This started to change in 1988 with the release of two albums — Bobby 
Brown's Don't Be Cruel and Guy's self-titled debut — that, by combining 
B-boy urgency and soul-man smoothness, signaled a grittier direction for 
R&B. Though the new jack swing sound that Guy and Brown popular- 
ized quickly became formulaic, the idea of marrying soulful melodies to 
hip hop beats, of creating R&B with a street attitude, persevered into the 
'90s, setting the stage for the current black-pop renaissance. 

"People realized that the two cultures — rap and R&B — could exist 
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under the same roof," says Ed Eckstine. "The R&B world realized that if 
the music was to grow, then there was a need for a fusion of R&B and hip 
hop. And the hip hop community realized that the roots of its existence 
are deeply entrenched in R&B." 

R&B's debt to rap went beyond the beats, fashions, and attitudes it bor- 
rowed. "Rap opened up a window on black music in general, claims singer 
and producer Kenny "Babyface" Edmonds. 
"It introduced a lot of kids to R&B who would 
never otherwise have listened to it. White 
kids, in particular, started to listen to rap 
because it was the hip thing to do. And in so 
doing, they got more familiar with R&B artists 
because of the mixture of rap and R&B on 
many hip hop records." 

Rap also lent R&B part of its audience. 
The original generation of hip hop devotees 
couldn't stay young forever. Many are now 
married, holding down jobs with responsibilities, or living in relative 
affluence. The call of the streets isn't as strong as it used to be. 

"What happens when you used to be a ghetto hip hop kid but have now 
figured out how to work in the system?" asks Hatrell. "You're this cool 
27-year-old and you don't want to become this corny colored sort of guy. 
So you start listening to R&B with a hip hop flavor. Or you start listen- 
ing to Babyface as well as Dr. Dre." 

Finally, R&B has also benefited from the dissatisfaction that some felt 
with the increasingly violent and misogynist turn that hardcore rap took 
after the arrival of N.W.A. "Kids are tired of being afraid of other kids," 
says Harrell. "They don't want to worry all the time about getting shot 
or having to shoot someone. When you go to an R&B concert, they're 
not riling up the audience to go bananas. They're singing about love, 
which calms down the guys and brings in the ladies. R&B represents a 
calmer kind of thing — a transition from knucklehead mode to getting- 
with-the-girls mode." 

A melodic respite from the harsh sonic textures of hardcore rap; a 
soothing sanctuary from grim reality; a music that deals with emotions 
other than rage. Whatever the appeal of R&B redux, its popularity con- 
tinues to grow. And as befits the hybrid nature of the music, its consumer 
base is diverse — black and white, male and female, young and old (Boyz 
II Men couldn't have sold 7 million albums or Color Me Badd 5 million 
albums without the aid of adult record buyers). In effect, the new R&B is 
a music wi thout a core constituency — a true pop phenomenon in the sense 
that it sprang directly into the limelight rather than journeying from the 
margins to the mainstream as rap did. 

Three years ago, Andre Harrell predicted that the gap he sensed between 
the street culture represented by Def Jam and the bourgeois culture of, 
say, The Cosby Show would be a very lucrative market niche to occupy in 
the future. What he didn't foresee was how readily the music's appeal 
would mushroom beyond the aspiring, nonrebellious worki ng -class blacks 
he imagined would buy his records. 

"I've always thought of R&B as pop music," he says today. "I just didn't 
realize how pop the black-pop life would become." 

Frank Owen is a contributing music editor at VIBE. 
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THE YEAR IN HIP HOP 



HARD REIGN 



Pop! go the gangs t as as rap spins its wheels. 
by Alan Light 



Let's get one thing straight: In the world of hip hop, as of this year, 
"gangsta" equals "pop. " In 1993, Ice Cube, Onyx, Naughty by Nature, 
and, above all. Dr. Dre scored Top 10 singles. The likes of Cypress Hill 
and Scarface joined them at the top of the album charts. These passion- 
ately hardcore acts sold millions of records — many, many more, lest we 
forget, than the "crossover sellouts" they routinely attack. 

This doesn't just mean 
albums by Cube and Cypress 
entering the charts at num- 
ber one. We're talking about 
big radio hits, heavy MTV 
rotation, intros by Kasey 
Kasem, the real pop audience. 
And these tracks were up 
there fora reason too; "Slam," 
"Nuthin' But a 'G' Thang," 
and "It Was a Good Day" are 
great pop songs, complete 
with unforgettable hooks and 
glorious production. 

But even as the hardcore 
margin conquered the main- 
stream, rap is mired in per- 
haps the greatest internal 
conflicts of its history; it sometimes feels like the music is starting to 
swallow itself whole. In 1993, there was no 2 Live Crew trial, no "Cop 
Killer" or Sister Soul jah brouhaha — no outside enemy against which hip 
hop could unify, circle the wagons, and fight back. Instead, the critics — 
like Reverend Calvin Butts and the Harlem human-rights group that 
protested Dr. Dre's Chronic tour — were largely black, sympathetic lis- 
teners grown tired of the way the battle to be the realest, the hardest 
has shaved so many listeners to the side. Their methods may have been 
excessive (attempting tosteamroll records is noway to advance an argu- 
ment), but their emotions were easy to understand. 

Coming from the otherdirection, the hype that surrounded "alterna- 
tive rap" last year got very quiet very quickly. This time, critics decided 
that after Digable Planets hit with "Rebirth of Slick (Cool Like Dat)," the 




fusion of jazz and hip hop would be the next big thing. "Cool" was a fine 
single, but despite the best efforts of Guru and the Jazzmatazz project, 
"hip bop" wasn't exactly a revolution; sampling Art Blakey instead of 
James Brown and maybe growing a goatee is a style issue, not a genuine 
structural change. 

Meanwhile, P.M. Dawn, the frequent target ot attack from the "real 
hip hoppers," released the fascinating Bliss album; while it yielded sev- 
eral hit singles, it nevereven approached the multiplatinum levels of the 
"underground hardcore shit." Kris Kross — and a rash ol pubescent 
wannabe gangstas like Illegal and Da Youngsta's — discarded their pop 
choruses and "came back hard" with Da Bomb, to widespread indiffer- 
ence. This year, there was something oddly refreshing about the popu- 
larity of records as blatantly stupid as "Dazzey Duks" and all those 
"Whoomp" songs. 



Dc La Soul: A different Mindstate than the gangstas 









Ultimately, 1993 was nuthin' but a Ore thang 



Not that all was lost in 1993. Run-D.M.C — who already went through 
their disastrous "coming back hard" phase with Back from He// in 1990 — 
returned with a knockout on Down with the King. Produced by a fleet of 
artists who grew up as Run-D.M.C. fans, the album got the kings from 
Queens back to the in-your-face, back-and-forth rhyme style that won 
our hearts in the first place and proved that rappers could still be con- 
tenders ten years into the game. KRS-One also staged a strong, surpris- 
ing comeback with Return oj Da Boom Bap. Less fortunate was L.L. Cool J, 
whose lackluster 14 Shots to the Dome continued his career's two-steps- 
forward one-step-back pattern. 

Some of the most encouraging signs 
this year came from a new breed of Old 
Schoolers, includingOakland's Hiero- 
glyphics crew (which includes Souls of 
Mischief, Casual, and Del the Funky- 
homosapien), the Pharcyde (trom L.A.), 
and Brooklyn's Lords of the Under- 
ground. These kids all stepped to the 
mike with funky, clever rhymes, long 
on freestyle skills and short on attitude. 
And best of all was the return of De La 
Soul and A Tribe Called Quest, both ot 
whom stripped down their attack and 
made records that manage to be both 
innovative and accessible in the best 
hip hop tradition. 

Going well beyond the obvious, 
both groups spoke eloquently of rap's 
most inescapable, elusive political cri- 
sis: the politics of identity. In a line sure 
to characterize (and, perhaps, carica- 
ture) De La's Biihloone Mindstate as 



much as the daisies represented j Feet High and Rising, at one memo- 
rable moment Posdnuos says — pleads practically — "Fuck being hard. 
Posdnuos is complicated." 

But in the end, there's no way around the fact that 1993 was Dr. Dre's 
year. Hands down the best producer in the business, Dre could be heard 
out of every passing jeep, on every street corner, and — more surpris- 
ingly — on music video channels every few minutes for the entire year, 
only growing stronger as time wenton. The C hronic entered the chart at 
number 27 on January 2, and, since the week after that, didn't fall out 
of the Top 20 until September. Thanks to Dre and his sonic masterpiece, 
hip hop went through the year in a haze of weed (OK, Cypress can claim 
some responsibility here, too) and a thick murk of P-Funk samples. And 
with a real rap sheet as long as his arm and an album whose final track 
concluded that "Bitches ain't shit but hoes and tricks," Dre's hardness, 
and with it his stardom, was unassailable. 

It makes perfect sense that the one true superstar to emerge out of 
1993 s endlessly escalating game ot hardness was Dre's lanky, magnetic 
sidekick Snoop Doggy Dogg. Peeking sidelong into the video camera, 
wearily drawling his rhymes over Dre's dense, fuzzed-out, rolling beats. 
Snoop's whole persona said, / don't need to stomp around, make mad faces, or 
yell to let you knou 1 hou 1 bad I am. It t seen things you can 't even imagine. Making 
no effort to show you how real he is. Snoop was unlike anything hip hop 
had ever seen — a sexy, mysterious outlaw, a rapping John Dillinger. 

That image was sadly amplified when the deafening buzz that pre- 
ceded the release of his Doggysty/e album managed to turn Snoop's mur- 
der charge into yet another marketing angle. We may never know whether 
the shooting he participated in was an act of self-defense or not. What 
we do know is that another young black man is dead, and in a musical 
community where hardness is everything, that was one more thing that 
could help Snoop sell records. □ 



Cypress Hill took bongs, docks, and screeches all the way to number one. 
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Is there a more reviled name in hip hop than that of Eazy-E? The 
breakup of N.WA (which Eazy founded in 1986 with Dr. Dre, Ice 
Cube, MC Ren, and Yella) and resultant attacks on wax from his 
former cronies, along with Eazy's ongoing legal battles with Dr. 
Dre and Dre 's own stunning success with The Chronic, have made 
the once infallible Eazy look meek, defeated, even ridiculous. 

Dre's recent hit "Dre Day" and its accompanying video cari- 
cature Eazy as a shuffling sellout while Dre snarls, "Niggas you 
grew up with don't even respect your ass." Ice Cube concluded 
his 1991 Death Certificate album with "No Vaseline," in which he 
called Eazy a "half-pint bitch" and a "dumb nigger," and advised 
the other members of N.WA to lynch him. Eazy's attendance at 
a White House Republican fundraiser in 1991 and his appear- 
ance earlier this year at the side of Theodore Briseno, one of the 
Los Angeles police officers charged with the beating of Rodney 
King, have helped to further tarnish his reputation as one of rap's 
original gangstas. 

Nevertheless, Eazy (nee Eric Wright), CEO and president of 
Comptown Records and its subsidiary, Ruthless Records, is one 
of the most successful black businesspeople of the hip hop era. 
Located in an anonymous office park in upper-middle-class, tree- 
lined Woodland Hills, California, and decorated with at least two 
dozen platinum and gold albums (ranging from N.W.A to pop rap- 
pers J.J. Fad and squeaky diva Michel le), the Ruthless headquar- 
ters is a study in contrasts. Eazy's Muppet-like frame sits behind a 
huge mahogany desk as his latest EP, It's On CQtr&ce) 187 Killa, 
blares in the stylishly furnished reception area. Dressed in stone- 
washed jeans, a plain white T-shirt, and a black White Sox cap, 
Eazy scribbles aimlessly on Ruthless letterhead, tugs at the ends 
of his jheri-curled Afro, or flips idly through the pages of a mag- 



It's been a little crazy, all the stuff that's been going on, but real 
slow too. At one point I just stopped doing everything, stopped 
dealing with all the distributors and all the other record compa- 
nies so I could just start my own thing. Basically that's what it 
is, cuz my deal at Priority wasn't happening, so I figured I'd stop 
everything until I get some shit that I really want. 

But you all have had several platinum records with Priority. What 
wasn't working? 

We wasn't getting that respect that we shoulda had. If I come 
over there with some groups and I want to put them out, I think 
I should be able to put them out. But [Priority president] Bryan 
Turner thinks he's an A&R man or something. They didn't even 
have an A&R department, period. 

Basically it seemed to me like they split up the group N.WA. 
You have a group that had one album out and it blows up. Then 
everybody else starts in with, "Well, dammit, you really rap real 
good , you should do a solo record. " Stuff that we was gonna get to 
later on anyway. Filling our heads up with "You should do this, you 
should do that." Bryan was probably the one that broke us up, you 
know, by doing all this shit. 

So what helped N.W.A stay together for two more albums after Straight 
Outta Compton.-* 

It was only that one. I wouldn't even say it was N.WA really 
after that. I figure N.WA would mean Ren, Ice Cube, Dre, and 
Yella. The second album, Efil4zaggin, was just me, Ren, Dre, and 
Yella. I think that if we do an N.WA album it should be all of us. 

What kind of effect do you think N. W.A had on rap music? 

We set some kind of trend or something and everybody else 
done come behind trying to do the same thing. You got Ice Cube, 
Snoop, all these other up-and-coming artists, basically they came 



Dissed by former N.W.A mates Dre and Cube and scorned for associating 
with cops and Republicans. Eazy-E is rap's most popular punch line. But Kevin Powell finds 
that the original Boy N the Hood still makes no apologies — and tons of money. 



azine, occasionally looking up while answering questions. 

Displaying a journeyman's knowledge of the music indus- 
try, Eazy-E quickly reveals a thinly veiled obsession with the 
life and career of Dr. Dre. Stacks of photos of Dre as a member 
of the lipstick-and-lace-clad World Class Wreckin' Cru, his 
pre— N.WA group, are pulled out during the course of our talk, 
along with numerous documents and contracts revealing various 
business agreements between Dre and Eazy. In spite of these 
gestures, though, Eazy holds fast to the notion that he is not bit- 
ter about the dissolution of his 13-year friendship with Dre. 

Contradicting himself time and again, Eazy alternately rails 
against Dre and waxes nostalgic over the early days of N.WA, gen- 
uinely longing for a reunion of the group's original members 
because it would "make history." Although, admirably, Eazy 
remains unapologetic and true to his convictions even as they have 
driven his crew away from him, an unmistakable sense of loneli- 
ness and abandonment lurks in his voice — the kind of loneliness 
that money, fame, and all the platinum and gold records in his 
office can't seem to conquer. 

Why did you title this EP It's On (D>fitf) 187 Killa? 

It's how I feel. On the streets, if you in the dope game and your 
homeboy did some shit like that he would be dead. Dre's got the 
whole world fooled like he was the hardest gangbanger, like he 
did all this stuff". All the shit he talks about on his album — sell- 
ing dope, low-riding, and all that shit, he never did that in his life. 
When he hooked up with me, I got him into doing this other stuff. 
The first album he barely rapped. The second album we let him 
rap more. And then all of a sudden he was the hardest motherfuc- 
ka out there and ain't never broke a law in his life, really, besides 
beating up on Dee Barnes. 

What kind of year has this been for you? 



down here from the same shit. I ain't heard no group like N.WA 
yet, though. 

How do you feel about Snoop? 

Snoop is a person that ain't never really met me, never really 
knew me, just riding off of Dre — "OK, Dre, let's dis Eazy." But 
really, Dre is riding off of Snoop, Snoop made that album hap- 
pen. The whole world knows that. Snoop is the motherfucka that 
made that album happen and they are going to end up fucking 
him over, I bet'cha. I bet he probably didn't get too much of his 
shit for it. 

What do you think about Snoop 's murder charge? 

I don't know; they say he was the driver of the vehicle and who- 
ever the guy was that was fucking with him, they shot him two 
times in the back and they said that it was self-defense. When you 
shoot somebody twice in the back, you call that self-defense.-' That's 
some coward shit to me. If you're gonna shoot somebody, shoot 
the motherfucka in the face, let him see it happen. They said the 
guy had a gun, right, but if the guy had a gun he would have did 
something with it, shot him or something, not run. 

Have you ever been in a similar situation? 

I've been through all kinds of shit, man. I've been in and out 
of jail about 40 times. 

How do you respond to the people who say that N. W.A was just an act? 

It was no act. Not to me. All the shit we rapped about, I been 
through. Everybody else, they either rapped in the third person 
or just rapped about shit that goes on. I done been through all 
this shit. 

/ want to say each of their names, and you tell me your relationship 
with them now. Start with Ren. 

Ren? He's cool, he got an album coming out some time soon 
on Ruthless. 
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.S>; the breakup of the group hasn V affected your rela- 
tionship with him? 

Naw, Ren's still here, Yella's still here. Ice Cube 
is doing his thing with Priority, but we cool still. I 
talk to him even 1 now and then. Dre is doing his own 
thing — I would say he's caught up living his fanta- 
sy right now to tell the truth. 

Which is what? 

Whatever he's talking about, thinking that he's 
tough. Dre was never like that, he was from the World 
Class Wreckin' Cru — they wore lipstick, lace, eye- 
liner, eyeshadow, all that kind of stuff And now all 
of a sudden he's hardcore. He's rapping about other 
stuff that somebody else probably put him up on, 
'cuz he was never around, he was never from the 
streets, he was never around no dope, he was never 
around no gang stuff, he never was from no projects, 
nothing, never. He was never like that. 

People say that rap music is a lot about creating myths. 
How much has N.W.A participated in that? lj you're say - 
ing that some members were speaking in the third person... 

Some of them was. Ren was right there in every- 
thing. Ice Cube was in another part, but he knew 
about everything that was going on. The only person 
it was really new to was probably Dre. Cuz Dre was 
used to going out and doing all this Cabbage Patch 
shit, looking fly and wearing biker shorts and box- 
ing shoes and Cabbage Patch cutout flip shirts and 
shit like that. 

\ ou said that you and he Cube talk ei tiy nou ■ and then, 
so the stuff that he said on his second album about N. WA . 
specifically about yon and Jerry: Heller, you don't hold any 
grudges for that? 

Let him make his money, it don't matter. Just like 
Dre, he's out there, he's talking all that shit about me 
and everything. I figure they gotta have somebody 
to talk about to make people notice, pay attention. I 
figure, these niggas got money, right? From record 
sales and everything else? If I fucked them, why they 
didn't sue me? That's the first thing I woulda did, 
sue 'em, you know. 

Speaking of suing, let's talk about the Deep Cover 
soundtrack and the legal problems that started u ith yon 
and Dre from there. What was that about? 

Dre was and still is under contract with Ruthless 
Records. So he went out and did the Deep Cot it record 
without us authorizing him to do it, so that's how 
that started. 

How long is his contract for? 

For about six, seven years. I make money off his 
album and everything he produces. 

So your suit is basically saying that he needs to honor 
his contract, and not do things for other people, including 
Death Row Records? 

We let him dostuff for Death Row, we like loaned 
him to them, but we still make money off him, so it's 
cool. [At press time the lawsuit was unresolved, and 
Dre and his lawyer were unavailable for comment]. 

Cany on see him ei tr in tlx studio for a Ruthless Records 
project at this point? 

Maybe one day he might come crawling back when 
he sees everything falling apart. You see everything 
that's happening over there now. They just started up 
about six or seven lawsuits. You got this murder that 
Snoop was involved with and all that stuff. I think it's 
gonna tall apart to tell you the truth. 

You're smiling a little bit. 



Well, you know, when you fuck people you get 
fucked over, seems like to me. We ll see how long it 
lasts. I'm happy he's out there selling records and 
everything. It pays my bills, shit. 

Who owns Ruthless? 

Me. I 'm the sole owner. I own Comptown Records, 
and Ruthless is like a subsidiary. 

So what is Jerry Heller's role ill your career? 

I would say he's the general manager. He is my 
personal manager. Jerry used to be Dre's manager 
before he was mine, Dre and Ice Cube. They turned 
me on to him. It's been like that ever since. 

What kind of relationship do you hate with him? 

Jerry is like a father to me. 

So rumors that he runs Ruthless and you 're just a fig- 
urehead are not true? 

Naw, man. That's bullshit. You hear people say- 
ing all this he-say/she-say shit. But really I don't give 
a fuck, you know. I let them talk and say all the shit 
they want to say. 

Why did you do an EP instead of an album? 

Just to put out something for right now. I got like 
50 or 60 songs, I was going to do a double album. But 
different shit comes and goes with the times and as 
time goes along, you can't be sitting on some songs 
you did a while ago and it's not that same shit hap- 
pening on the streets. 

Tell me about you and Officer Briseno at the L.A. fed- 
eral trial with Rodney King. 

Basically, I went down there, I was going down to 
the trial tosit inon it. I was invited tocomedown there. 
I was in the studio working on my own album at the 
time so I ttxik a little break, went down there. My law- 
yer happened to be representing Briseno so he intro- 
duced me to Briseno, right? So I met him, I'm talk- 
ing to him and trying to find out what really went on. 

They sent me the FBI tapes to view the Rodney 
King beating. Out of the whole beating, Officer 
Briseno was the only person I seen that was trying to 
stop it. I seen him do a stomp on Rodney King, but 
when the officers were trying to beat Rodney King, 
Briseno jumped in front Trying to block them. That s 
the only thing I said and by me sitting down there- 
talking to this guy, trying to find out what really went 
on, the media just took it and ran with it a different 
way: "He's down there supporting Officer Briseno'' 
and everything else. 

Didn't you take some pictures with him? 

Yeah, I was there, so if I'm walking with him, you 
know how the media is going to take pictures. I'm 
not taking any sides or anything but I am saying I 
seen it and I thought it was fucked up. The media 
chopped shit up and they make it how they want to 
make it but it wasn't really like, "Oh, Eazy is kick- 
ing it with this police officer." 1 have friends that 
are police officers, but we all know what we do and 
if I ran dope here and everything, I mean, my friend 
the police officer is going to fuck with me. I am not 
saying this man was actually my friend and I was 
there supporting him and saying everything that he 
did was right. But he even had it to a point where 
three other officers turned on him. They were try- 
ing to blackmail him because he was telling the truth 
about what went on. 

Between that thing u ith OJficer Briseno and the thing with 
the Republican Party a couple of years ago. are you concerned 
about your perception in the black community at this point? 



OK, let me tell you about that. That Republican 
shit, I ain't no Republican. OK? 

What are you? 

Really, I ain't shit. If I was going to be something 
I would be a Democrat, you know. I am on this thing 
called Athletes and Entertainers for Kids, Make-a- 
Wish Foundation, and I donate money to kids, moth- 
ers on dope, they don't have parents, shit like that. 
So my name is pulled off that list of people that give 
donations, and I was like, OK, I'll go to this shit, just 
to see what it was, see what it was about and probably 
shock the shit out of a lot of people. 

Y;tt Uiitl'A \«»>-Mlf- 

It was me and my manager, we just went. I knew 
it was going to start some shit by them letting me go 
down there, like how- can you let this guy come down 
here and he sings a song called "Fuck tha Police"? The 
people were like, we didn't know, we didn't know 
who it was. It was like some clowning shit. I came 
back home and it was on the news, they were like. 
"You guys let this guy come to the Republicans' Inner 
Circle?" And then they showed meat home, and I had 
like 20 guns on the table. It was all on the news. On 
every station. I paid 15 hundred dollars for a million 
dollars' worth ot press. 

Is Jtrry Heller a Republican, as jar as you know? 

Naw. I figure motherfuckas that are Republican 
be them rich motherfuckas, real rich. Really, I just 
went to start some shit. 

Are you concerned 'about how you're perceiied 'in the black 
community? 

Yeah. 

/ mean, how do you feel when black people start talk- 
ing about the Republican thing? 

I tell them. I tell them just how it is. But really, I 
don't give a fuck what people say, you know? 1 don't. 

But you just said that y ou are concerned with hou the 
black community jeels. 

\eah, but when you sit down, they understand 
after you explain shit to them. If that is the case I 
could have took my ass up there with Clinton when 
they had their little party with Michael Jackson. That 
seemed like some bullshit to me, though. 

So what dots F.azy -F. stand for in '93. in '94? 

Take this shit back to the streets the way it 's sup- 
posed to be done. 

Are you talking musically? 

Musically, everything. All that shit is real, though. 
What is real to y ou? 

We know what is real and what is fake. See. I give 
Dre credit where credit is due. The album is cool, the 
music is cool. That's all that counts, basically. If you 
got some good music and motherfuckas like it they're 
going to buy it. But he's an actor, it's an act. 

Some people would say you hana preiKCUpation u ith Dre. 

What do you mean? 

Your album has his name on it and) ou 'n talking about 
this contract you hareu ith him. you keep coming back to him. 

I'm just telling the real. I'm just telling you that 
he's a fake, phony, and a fraud. He's out there low-rid- 
ing now. That's something I did back in '86, but all 
of a sudden it's new to him. Basically, he's a studio 
gangsta. That's what I call him, a studio gangsta. 

Are you hurt at all that your relationship with him has 
gone downhill in the last couple of years? 

Naw. Not at all. I just keep going. I'm not going 
to let anybody stop me, you know? □ 
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Salt-IM-Pepa 

the hip-hop 
legends that 
gave you 
"Lets Talk 
About Sex," 
"I'll Take 
Your Man," 1 
"Push It," and 
"Do You Want 
Me" are back 
with their long- 
awaited album 
Very Necessary, 
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* It's the ladies' turn 
to knock some 
boots with 
"Shoop," the first 
vicious single. Check 
out the video on MTV, 
BET and THE BOX. 

* Second single 

"Whatta Man" 
features En Vogue 

dpne album has 11 of 
the hottest S-IM-P cuts 

Push the bottom to 
start the explosion at 
your favorite record 
outlet with Salt-IM- 
Pepa's new album 
VEflSi NECESSARY 
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Sandra Bernhard and Paul Mooney are the twin mouths of confrontational comedy. At first glance, 
Bernhard and Mooney are unlikely siblings. While their barbs spring from the same womb of contentious 
humor, they make those attacks from entirely different stomping grounds: He's a black man, divorced, 
with children; she's a Jewish woman who, for one brief and not so shining moment, was Ma- 
donna's girl toy. Those differences aside, they're twins, if not exactly identical. They're out- 
raged (especially him), they're abrasive (especially her), and they're forever on the look 
out for a good fight worth losing. They are the mouths that roar (and bitch, moan, groan, 
and complain). But they're funny — very funny. 

Paul Mooney first met up with Sandra Bernhard back in 1975 at Ye Little Club 
on Canon Drive in Beverly Hills. He was already a big name in the laugh factory, 
having supplied Richard Pryor with some of the comic's finer, nastier moments 
She was just starting out, doing her first night of stand-up, and definitely losing the fight 
^■^■^ at Ye Little cluD ' where no one laughed, except Mooney. The veteran quickly took the 1 9- 

year-old waif aside. 

\^ "He told me I was a cigarette come to life," Bernhard says. He also told her about being eth- 

nic and female and funny onstage. "You're going to be real famous," Mooney said, "but you're 
going to have to put in a lot of hard work because you don't look like Polly [read: WASP]. And 
they're going to hate you all down the line. All the designers will want you because of your body 
and you'll be in," he said. "And your big nigger lips. Those will be in, too." 
And so they were. Scorsese cast Bernhard opposite De Niro in The King of Comedy, David 
Letterman cast her as his unofficial muse, HBO cast her in her own special, and eventually 
Bernhard put together a one-woman show, Without You I'm Nothing, an Off-Broadway 
smash that was later made into a movie. The film's theme was that of a white woman who 
wanted to be black and featured, among other things, Bernhard in character as a black 
woman — inspired, as she has said, "by a lot of nights I spent with Paul." And as for the 
^^^^i lips, just ask Barbara Hershey. Or Madonna. 

Mooney will tell you that from Cleopatra on, the Pollys of the world have been stealing the spot- 
light from black women, but it never stopped him from turning it on for a good friend. He got Bernhard 
gigs at the Comedy Store, where he performed, and on The Richard Pryor Show, where he was head 
writer. 

"Paul was there for me when nobody else was," says Bernhard. "He puts his money where his mouth 
is. We'd do road gigs together. He got me work and took care of me. A big brother. And he never took 
advantage of me. Loved me unconditionally." 

This kind of talk from a white woman about a black man still doesn't get you very far in Hollywood, unless, 
of course, out of town is where you're headed. Bernhard lets Mooney tell the story of what went down in the 
Temple of Success when one of L.A.'s top management groups gave the good young student a call. "They're 
famous and rich and powerful," Mooney begins, "and they were soliciting Sandra. And they told her, "Well, 
if we sign you, you have to get rid of the nigger, that good-looking nigger you're always with." As Mooney is 
prone to point out, "This is your liberal, racist Hollywood." Which flipped Bernhard out, and when asked oh- 
so-politely if Mooney was sleeping with her, she replied no, and not-so-politely told them to "fuck off." 

"Sex and race," says Mooney. "You have to remember they're the two biggest things going and every- 
body pretends like they aren't." True or not, he's built a career on them. After his years with Pryor (writing 
Sanford and Son, the children's show Pryor's Place, and the film Jo Jo Dancer, Your Life Is Calling) Mooney 
went on to write for In Living Color, creating, most memorably, Homey the Clown. 

These days the two mouths go their separate ways. She's generally off making quirky movies somewhere 








or playing a lesbian on Roseanne. In September she published her second book, titled, ironically, Love, Love and Love 
(HarperCollins). He just released his first comedy album, titled not so ironically Race (StepSun), a compilation from 
his touring one-man show. 

Recently they met up for a quick lunch at Ben Frank's on the Sunset Strip in West Hollywood. The restaurant 
has a peculiar cache in town, being home turf for a lot of stand-ups who perform down the street at the Comedy 
Store and, more important, staying open past 10 p.m., unlike the rest of LA. This is where Mooney and Bernhard 
used to have breakfast at two, three in the morning. It's familiar territory, perhaps too familiar. 

Bernhard, who arrives early, orders a turkey club. She quickly abandons the half-eaten sandwich, then 
rejects a bowl of vegetable soup, pushing it in the direction of the fowl. Later on, uninvited, she picks at Mooney's 
Chinese salad, and thinks back. "One night we went dancing. Paul was wearing cowboy boots and I was wearing high 
heels and Paul walked out after dancing and said, 'Now I know why there was no nigger cowboys.' And I said, 'Now 
I know why there was no Jewish hookers.'" 

VIBE: The editors want you to talk about race and sex and comedy. 

Bernhard: [With mock outrage] We don't want to talk about any of that. It's the same old shit. Tell them to go fuck 
themselves. 

Mooney: Let's talk about Michael Jackson. 

Bernhard: No, let's not talk about Michael Jackson. Who gives a shit, anyway? No, let's talk about Yasir Arafat and his 
crazy ass. 

Mooney: I don't know why they're so upset with Michael for liking 1 3-year-olds. 
Bernhard: I guess the fact that they're not girls. 
Mooney: I guess so. 
l Bernhard: I don't think he's sleeping with them either. 

Mooney: No, he's not. If you would have told me he was making it with the giraffe, I'd have believed it. He's that 
kind of weirdo. But not children. It's all a setup— that's why that Jewish lawyer backed off. 
Bernhard: I don't know if she's Jewish, honey. 

Mooney: You know how they change their names. Michael Landon, they all do. They change those names, 
honey, and they're like the light-skinned blacks, trying to pass.They all do it. The goyim's got them all freaked 
out. Everybody wants to be a Polly. Polly wants a cracker. 

Bernhard: It's so true. [She checks out the menu again.] So Paul, what have you been doing? Want 
something to eat? It's always farm fresh here at Ben Frank's. 

Mooney: Let's see. Like the old days, we had the vegetable soup and the Chinese salad. 
Bernhard: No, the French toast because we used to eat here in the middle of the night. 
Mooney: Feeding all of those comics who've been forgotten. 
Bernhard: You used to pay for them? 
Mooney: I was the only one working. 
Bernhard: Except me. [To the waitress] The vegetable soup for me. 
Mooney: And the Chinese salad. 
Waitress: With blue cheese on the side? 

Mooney: Yeah. I don't really like to discuss race with Jewish people because two minorities in a burning house 
don't have time to stop and argue. We have to get moving. Every Jewish person I have a close relationship with, 
they say, "You look like my uncle. You look like my cousin." And they are not trying to be cute when they say it, 
like when some goyim is being cute with me when they say it. They are being honest. 

Bernhard: I've always said Mooney is like a black Paul Newman. He's a dead ringer for Paul Newman, who's a Jew. 
For me, it's never been a problem. I don't know where it all started breaking down. I just like to think of it as the way it was. 




BERNHARD: HOLLYWOOD NEVER GIVES ME ANY SPECIAL 
AWARDS. PEOPLE LIKE JODIE FOSTER GET THEM ALL 



Mooney: In the old Biblical clays, I think there was 
no problem. 

Bernhard: The Semitic people are just a step away 
from being black. 

Mooney: A breath away. I never heard of "Hymie" 
until Jesse Jackson said it. It sounded so much like 
"stymie" I was confused. 

Bombard: Let's call a spade a spade, no pun intend- 
ed — Jesse Jackson is not one of the brightest people- 
in the world. 

Mooney: I don't know how he can be 
a politician and be on television too. 

Btrnbard: Exactly. 

Mooney: And then open in Vegas in a 
musical. [Bernhard goes into convul- 
sive laughter ] I don't understand. Jesse's 
at every opening. You open a can of 
beans and Jesse's right there. "Mmmm. 
Smells good." 

Bernhard: Jesse and Chevy. "The 
Jesse Chase Show." 

{Lunch is served. Bernhard checks 
out her bowl of vegetable soup, which 
is sans the necessary utensil.] Can I get 
a spoon or do you just inhale from a 
straw? 

Mooney: There is a hidden one, hon- 
ey. A hidden spoon. 

Bernliard: Anyway, the soup's got to 
be better. The turkey is not rockin' and 
jammin'. 

Mooney: It's not rockin' and rollin'. 

Bernhard: Rollin' in my gut. What 's 
with the food here today? It's been a 
while since I've been to Ben Frank's. 
Now I know why. I think this turkey's 
looking for its home. 

Mooney: [He watches as her soup 
goes the way of her turkey club ] I 
thought you'd beat this women's thing 
today. 

Bernhard: What women's thing? 
Mooney: Something about women in 
media? 

Bernhard: Women in Film. Oh, the one where 
Jodie Foster is getting her 3()th award for something. 
They would never invite me. They are terrified ol me. 

Mooney: Oh, please, I saw her at Goodwill. 

Bernhard: At the Goodwill, huh? 

Mooney: She was hot, honey. Looking for old 
clothes and smelling like them. [Much chortling] 

Bernhard: They don't give me any special awards. 
I don't know why not. I am the only woman in this 
town who incorporates politics and intelligence and 
balls into her work and they don't give me any awards! 
In the meantime, all these people like Jodie Foster 
and all these actresses who do these sexist bullshit 
films.... Because they have the power to get the green 
light to produce these films, they get awards. You 



explain it to me. I don't know why. Maybe I'm too 
political, too outspoken, too real for them. I don't fit 
into their little blond WASP, little petite category. 
You have to be one of two things: a WASPy little blond 
who is not threatening or a self-deprecating Jew who 
behaves like Fanny Brice. 

Mooney : You remember when we used to go to the 
movies and just watch them for fun? The old Ann- 
Margretsand all that stuff. Now you come out like a 




zombie. This dinosaur thing [Jurassk Park] was hilar- 
ious to me. People kept saying, "It looks so real." I was 
saying, "How did they come to that conclusion?" 
When was the last time somebody saw a real dino- 
saur? It looked fake and Japanese. 

Bernhard: The great Godzilla. The only thing 
missing was Raymond Burr, rest his soul. Can you 
believe Raymond Burrdied? 

Mooney: Raymond Burr and Herve Villechaize. 
You know they go in threes. We will have to wait and 
see. Raymond and Herve. Someone's next. 

Bernhard: What a combo! 

Mooney: Sounds like something from Denny's. 

Bernhard: Honey, you want anything else to cat ? 

Mooney: I don't know. 

Bernhard: Eggs with a pedigree? 



Moortey: Let 's eat something life-like. 
Bernhard: Fruit salad? Baked French onion soup? 
Mooney: You know, I don't think they know how to 
light Wesley Snipes in movies. I think it's a running 
gag. They cut the lights whenever he's on. I saw him 
in Boiling Point. He was sitting in this bar, and it's 
like thecigarettc was smoking itself. In Rising Sun he 
was so dark he made Sean Connery look Creole. They 
have to learn to light him. In this new movie De- 
molition Man, it's all peace and love set 
in the future with Wesley being from 
the violent '90s. They thaw him out and 
he goes to the museum, takes the guns, 
and starts shooting people. So they thaw 
out what's-his-name, Sylvester Stallone, 
a cop, to go get him. They have all that 
storyline just to get Rand*/ Chases Sambo. 
Waitress: Is everything OK? 
Bernliard: Yeah, I'm all right. I'm not 
great, frankly. But thanks. 

Mooney: Bring that menu back. 
Bernhard: Yeah, that one and the 
menu from Le Dome, please. 

Mooney: Remember our waitresses? 
We had lun with those waitresses. Re- 
member the one who was inheriting a 
million dollars? 
Bernhard: No. 

Mooney : Remember the old one who 
cracked up in the end? 

Bernhard: I don't remember. [As 
Bernhard blanks out on the waitresses 
in her and Mooney's past, a pall settles 
overrhe table.] 

VIBE: Despite your initial objec- 
tions, you've pretty much covered sex 
and race. Now how about comedy? 
Have audiences in the comedy clubs 
changed? Are there any taboos left? 

Mooney: Abortion. Sexual preference. 
That's taboo. You want to get a jolt, talk 
about that onstage and the audience will 
laugh out of nervousness and laugh real 
hard. They try to make abortion a religion. What does 
it have to do with? It has to do with the white man 
in power. It's his power. That is why women 
couldn't vote. Power. That is why blacks couldn't 
vote. Power. It is to be controlled. A man doesn't have 
a pussy so he wants to control one. It's hers. She can 
do whatever she wants with it. Have a baby, not have 
a baby. Let somebody screw it, not let somebody screw 
it. She owns it. But the white man wants to own and 
control everything. If men had babies tomorrow, the 
white man would fix it so that you could drive into 
Jack in the Box and have a hamburger, french tries, 
and get an abortion. And hold the Happy Meal, that 
svon't be necessary. 

Bernhard: And shove right on. 

Mooney: It's all weird. Just like you have blacks 
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MOONEY: OH, PLEASE, I SAW HER AT GOODWILL LOOKING 
FOR OLD CLOTHES AND SMELLING LIKE THEM. 



who I call coons, happy slaves, Uncle Toms. .. 

Bernhardt You have Uncle Women. 

Mooney: Uncle Women! They are women buc they 
will do absolutely anything with men to make them 
happy. Just like Uncle Tom does for the white man. 
"Uhh.uhh, yes saw, boss, I'll be a woman. I'll do what- 
ever you want. I'll throw my legs up 'Sharon Stone is 
an Uncle Woman. She is the Queen of the Uncle Wo- 
men. 

Bernhard: She says that she wants 
power so she can manipulate more pow- 
erful men. 

Mooney: She's a tramp, and there is 
no way around it. I hope her mother is 
not still alive. Spreading her legs up 
onscreen. That's sexy? 

Bernhard: She's in good company. 

Mooney: I'm even mad at Janet [Ja- 
ckson] for showing her breasts. She 
didn't have to do that. She's freaking 
out. It is our society that seduces. The 
girl has to get a check on who she is. Jane 
Fonda played a prostitute [in Klule] and 
didn't show you anything. 

Bernhard: Well, that was a hot mo- 



Mooney: It's called acting. 

Bernhard: I got to tell you a funny 
thing about Janet Jackson. In this inter- 
view, I had said some nice things about 
her acting in Poetic Justice. Well, at this 
MTV party her boyfriend comes sliding 
over to me and says, "We read what you 
said about Janet. Did you say those 
things or did your publicist say them?" 
I say, "Do I look like the kind of person 
who would allow their publicist to 
speak for them?" To say nice things 
about Janet Jackson in an interview, like 
I would have something to gain or lose 
from it? 

Mooney: He didn't know what to say 
to you. He's an idiot. 

Bernhard: Shedidn't either because we were stand- 
ing there — me, Roseanne [Arnold], and Laurie Met- 
calf. I was trying to make her feel good, then she goes, 
"Well, I guess I don't know what to say." Try just 
standing here chitchatting, honey. Work on your 
social graces. 

Mooney: It's the fame that does it. They begin to 
believe their own reviews. I want to get back to Sharon 
Stone. There are a lot of Uncle Women running around 
just like there are a lot of Uncle Toms. Let me show 
you about gay rights, women's rights. Blacks will 
always try and bring the sheep back into the fold. They 
will plead and carry on. If a white person gets out of 
the fold, white people don't plead for them to come 
back. They go, "OK, you like niggers, then you're a 
nigger-lover and we hate you more than we hate the 



niggers." You come out of the fold and your white card 
gets torn up. 

Bernhard: That's right. 

Mooney: That's how vicious it is. You don't believe 
me. Try it and see what happens. What's so sad is that 
the sexual thing has always caused problems in our 
society. Those Romans were big freaks. They ruled 
the world in miniskirts. And the Western world is a 
spin-off from all of that. This is just Rome. When 




comics do gay jokes, the people just laugh. It's just 
so easy and so cheap and the audience just falls right 
out. 

Bernhard: Paul, let me ask you something now out 
of curiosity. Why is the black community homo- 
phobic? Why are they so completely freaked out by 
homosexuality? Like the rappers. 

Mooney : It's a macho thing in the black commu- 
nity, our [having] to connect with the white com- 
munity. That's the fear black men have, a real fear of 
that whole thing because of the prison system and of 
being a punk and you'll get screwed and... 

Bernhard: Literally? 

Mooney: Yeah, so it is a real weird thing. Very ma- 
cho. That's why in the rap community you hear 
"bitch" a lot. It's a control thing. 



Bernhard: Beause they're so out of control in white 
culture? And it is their one way of having some kind 
of power? 

Mooney: Right. 

Bernhard: I just think [homophobia] is more star- 
tling coming out of the black community. It's like 
minority against minority. 

Mooney: It's like, "You black, you gay, you this." 
People in our society live in this dream world. People 
think there aren't any racial problems. 
They see blacks on TV. They think it has 
all changed. 

Bernhard: I don't think people are 
that naive. 

Mooney: People have pencil memo- 
ries. 

Bernhard: Honey, come on. It seems 
to me that people are more aware of it 
now because there are so many alterna- 
tive outlets for discussing this stuff on 
TV. Some of these right-wing extrem- 
ists come out and call blacks "niggers," 
call Jews "kykes," call gays "dykes" and 
"faggots." You see it all the time. I am 
just saying there is more of an aware- 
ness. 

Mooney: Let 's hope so. 
Bernhard: I am not saying that it's 
making it any better. I just think peo- 
ple are more vocal. 

Waitress: Any dessert here? 
Mooney: Sure. Chocolate ice cream. 
Bernhard: Yeah, a chocolate malt. 
But no whipped cream. [To Mooney] 
What man's show were you on? 
Mooney: Geraldo... 
Bernhard: [Total shock] When were 
you on Geraldo? Why didn't you tell 
me? 

Mooney: Oh, they want to kill you! 
Bernhard: Me?! 

Mooney : Remember when you turned 
them down? 
Bernhard: When was this? 
Mooney : Long time ago. Remember when we were 
all supposed to go and do that thing on race and 
women's rights and stuff? 

Bernhard: I wouldn't step a foot within a hundred 
yards of that freak. I don t want to do any of those 
shows. Where can you go once you're sitting there 
with this man, Geraldo Rivera? Except to take a club 
and beat his head in. [Mooney laughs uncontrollably.] 
I mean, this is a rational man who's going to talk 
things over in a calm.. . 

Mooney: [Still laughing] He tried to hug me. 
Bernhard: Oh, what a freak! □ 

Robert Hofler is the managing editor o/Buzz magazine in 
L.A. and a frequent contributor to Vibe. 
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K-CI: 'WE'RE NEVER 
TOO BUSY FOR GOD' 

Waistcoat and trousers 
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Like Al Green and Marvin Gaye before them, the new jack 
balladeers in Jodeci are struggling with a dark side their sweet songs can't hide. Tom Sinclair 
traces their journey from Carolina choirboys to Uptown love gangstas. 

Photographs by Albert Watson 



It's a steamy August night, and three-fourths of 
Ijodeci — K-Ci, Jojo, and Mr. Dalvin — are hang- 
Bing around outside Manhattan's Hit Factory shar- 
ing a bottle ot Boone's Farm apple wine and a bag of 

u pork rinds. DeVante Swing, the main songwriter and 

producer, is nowhere to be seen. Although Jodeci is 

< comprised of two sets of siblings, the group seems 

to socialize separately: DeVante holds himself apart, 
usually arriving at the studio hours after the others. 
The group have been feverishly working to com- 

I plete their sophomore album, due before year's end. 

Mr. Dalvin has been sitting in rhe producer's chair 
for the album's uptempo tracks, with DeVante han- 
dling production on the ballads, which still consti- 
tute the bulk of Jodeci's output. 

The Jodeci sound — lush love songs with lots of 
whispered sweet nothingsand declarations of need — 
is characteristic ofthepiningly sincere R&.B balladry 
that rap would seem to have all but obliterated. Yet 

i rather than seeming obsolete or old-fashioned, Jodeci 

have made that sound hip again, scoring hits with 
saccharine fare like "Forever My Lady," "Come & Talk 



to Me," and their recent live rendition of Stevie Won- 
der's "Lately." All of these young men served time 
si nging i n North Girol ina gospel groups as teenagers, 
and that early training is readily apparent in the sweet 
and soulful vocals of brothers K-Ci and Jojo. 

Muchoftheirsuccess, however, clearly lies in their 
fashion sense. Twenty-five years ago, record compa- 
nies would've dictated that a group like Jodeci wear 
suits, grin a lot, and eat humble pie. Today, their label, 
Uptown Records, encourages the group's penchant 
tor wearing boots and hip hop gear, and tacitly con- 
doncs Jodeci's image as "the bad boys of R&B." 

Industry scuttlebutt has it that Jodeci were coached 
heavily in matters ot style and attitude by flamboy- 
ant ex-Uptown man-about-town Sean "Puffy" Q>mbs, 
who still serves as the group's unofficial mentor. 
Uptown founder Andre Harrell admits, "Puffy played 
a great part in developing the group's visual style as 
well as its attitude. He put them in the boots and hats 
and stuff." 

But, Harrell points out, before Puffy ever came 
on the scene, Harrell had already moved them into 



his old Bronx neighborhood with the express inten- 
tion of acquainting the four country boys with the 
rawness of the New York streets. 

It obviously worked. Indeed, the three young men 
hanging outside The Hit Factory, talking loud and 
acting proud, could pass for New York homeboys any 
day of the week (though to be totally convincing, they 
would need to trade in that Boone's Farm for a 40 of 
OldeE). 

Their road manager, Smooth, seems eager to get 
on with the conversation, if only to get the bottle of 
Boone's Farm out of sight. Hustled into a plush room 
inside the studios, K-Ci, Jojo, and Mr. Dalvin each 
dutifully take their turn sitting still to be inter- 
viewed. One hour with three-tourths of Jodeci goes 
something like this: The new album's coming along 
great, it's gonna be slammin", we'd like to thank 
God and our parents, fame's hard to deal with, and 
we miss Puffy — you know we do — but we didn't 
fire the nigga... 

All three, of course, give God His props. 

"Everything we know we got from church," says 
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JOJO: 'FAME'S HARD 
TO DEAL WITH' 

Suit by Yohji Yamamoto; 
sweater, Comme des Garcons; 
Foot Locker cap. 



MR. DALVIN: 'WE JUST 
WANNA BE REGULAR' 

Peacoat by Donna Karan: 
trousers. Comme des Garcons; 
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K-Ci, "and we just want to thank God for that. We're 
never too busy for God; He understands that we're 
trying to make it down here." 

The story of Jodeci s rapid rise to the top is enough 
to shore up anybody's belief in God: Sometime 
in 1989, two sets of teenage brothers set out from 
their North Carolina hometown for the Big Apple. 
Armed with little more than bravado and a demo tape, 
they talk their way into the office of an A&R guy at 
MCA's fledgling black-music label, Uptown Records. 

They play thedemo, which fails to bowl over Mr. 
A&R; it does, however, catch the attention of rapper 
Heavy D, who just happens to be within earshot. 
Heavy, in turn, corrals Uptown founder Andre Harrell 
into giving these kids a listen. Harrell asks them to 
audition on the spot, and is impressed to see that the 
quartet can put thcirdreamy R&B ballads across live. 

Contracts are signed, the group is put in "devel- 
opment, "and in 1991 a hitsingle ("Forever My Lady ') 
and album of the same name appear and do great 
things on the Bi/l/wtrd charts. It helps set in motion — 
and in many ways defines — the look and sound of the 
new wave of young, black male vocal groups (Boyz II 
Men, H-Town, Shai, Silk). In short order, Jodeci 
become Black Beat pinup boys, buy homes in New 
Jersey, and everyone makes a lot of money. 

By all rights, Jodeci should have been sitting as 
pretty as the bow in a tenderoni's weave. But then 
these, uh, disconcerting stories began floating around 
the industry. Like the one about how Jodeci sexual- 
ly harrassed and abused the female members of one 
of their video shoots, frazzling one young stylist to 
such an extent that she quit the business entirely. For 
a time, K-Ci was linked romantically with Uptown 
labelmate Mary J. Blige (which he denies). Then came 
the (surprisingly quiet) news that DeVante and K-Ci 
had been charged with sexually assaulting an 18-year- 
old woman at gunpoint last April. 

In the midst of these bombshells, Jodeci appeared 
on the nationally televised Billboard Music Awards 
show looking and acting like they'd come straight 
out of Compton instead of Charlotte: swaggering, 
smoking, and strutting like a crew of wannabe gangs- 
ta rappers. Were these really the same velvet-voiced 
lads who sang those pretty ballads? What's wrong 
with this picture? 

Of course, the group insists, everybody's got a bone 
to pick with you when you're young, gifted, and black, 
not to mention rich and famous. "We try to be too 
friendly with people sometimes," says Mr. Dalvin. "We 
try to act like, okay, we're just like you, we just make 
music and people love us. We just wanna be regular, 
and people don't want to accept you as regular. " 

After DeVante Swing fails to show up in time for 
a number of scheduled interviews, it's decided 
that a pilgrimage to his Teaneck, New Jersey, 
home mightbetheonly way to hook up with the elu- 
sive producer/songwriter. I'm accompanied by his 
publicist and a label executive, both of whom are 
uncertain whether the rather i nnocuous-looking sub- 
urban house we've arrived at is indeed DeVante's. 
Three teenage girls sitting on the front steps assure 
us that we are at the right place. 

A moment later, we're ushered inside to find the 
man himself up and about. It's -4 p.m. on a Saturday 



afternoon in September, and DeVante has been 
pulling a week of all-nighters in the studio. Some- 
times he doesn't make it home before noon. Still, he 
seems alert, slightly wired, and in good humor. 

Clad in baggy black shorts and unlaced Timber- 
land boots, the lanky 23-year-old is entertaining vis- 
itors in his kitchen. His bare chest and arms display 
a collecrion of tattoos that would put Axl Rose to 
shame. He roots through the contents of a recently 
bought bag of groceries, seeking to fortify himself for 
his afternoon interview. It's obvious he has a sweet 
tooth : cupcakes, candy bars, SweeTarts, and a variety 
of other sugar-packed items fill the bag. It's also 
apparent he doesn't do much cooking. Still hungry 
after two cupcakes and a glass of milk, he inspects a 
box of Lipton Cup-a-Soup as if he doesn't know quite 
what to do with it. "Yo, you know how to hook this 
up?" he asks Chris Valentine, the barber who cuts 
Jodeci's hair. 

DeVante confesses to being a little "paranoid" 
about letting strangers into his home. Eatlier this 
summer, a trio of men broke in while he was asleep, 
tied him up, pistol-whipped and threatened to shoot 
him, and made off with S 160,000 worth of jewelry. 
He responded to the incident by firing his personal 
assistants and security men and hired an all-new crew. 
As a result of the robbery, DeVante says he has trou- 
ble sleeping, and has begun carrying a .45 automat- 
ic to bed with him. For additional protection, he keeps 
three pit bulls — -Chronic, Skills, and a third as-yet- 
unnamed dog — on the premises. 

Although his house is sparsely comfortable — 
there's a Jacuzzi upstairs and a half-finished record- 
ing studio in the basement — DeVante says he's plan- 
ning to move to a larger place soon: "I bought this 
house before I sold 2 million records," he says with a 
laugh. In the aftermath of the robbery, a new envi- 
ronment seems essential for DeVante's peace of mind; 
unlike the other three members of Jodeci — all con- 
firmed clubhoppers — he tends to be a homebody. 

"I could count the number of clubs I've been to 
since I've been in New York on one hand," he says. 
"I don't go out, don't have a lot of girls around me. I 
write music, and that's what I do: I do music and I 
make a lot of money. Goin' out for me is a risk; there's 
a lot of jealous people out there. The last time I went 
out a guy stepped up to me and said, I don't like 
you 'cuz my girl likes you. Every time she hears your 
voice she goes crazy. I wanna fight you.T said, 'Look, 
Money, that don't have nothing to do with me. I just 
make records.' See, I'm scared of what I might do to 
somebody more than of what they might do to me, 
'cuz I'm never out alone — I'm always packin'. It's 
better for me to stay home." 

But in view of recent events, even staying home 
doesn't necessarily equate with staying out of trou- 
ble for DeVante. On the evening of April 11, accord- 
ing to an article in Newark's Star-Ledger, two young 
women accompanied K-Ci and some friends to 
DeVante's home after leaving a Manhattan night- 
club. (DeVante claims to have been asleep when the 
group arrived at his door.) One of the women subse- 
quently filed a complaint alleging that DeVante had 
pointed a loaded gun at her and demanded she have 
sex with him. 

She also alleged that K-Ci had threatened her and 
fondled her at gunpoint. Both K-Ci and DeVante 
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were charged with aggravated criminal sexual con- 
tact, aggravated assault, possession of a weapon, ter- 
roristic threats, and possession of hollow-nose bul- 
lets. (At press time, the matter was unresolved.) 

"The newspapers said it was a sexual thing, but 
it wasn't," says DeVante of the incident. "Wasn't noth- 
in' sexual said to her. She said we pointed a gun at her, 
which wedidn't. I hadagun in the house, she saw the 
gun, and she was upset cause wouldn't nobody take 
her home. We wasn't paying no attention to net, so 
she got mad and made up a story." 

Although Jodeci were the progenitors of 1993 s 
explosion of new jack balladeers, such reports help to 
distance them from their competition. DeVante 
admires the vocal wizardry of Boyz II Men, for in- 
stance, "but they're definitely not the kind of nig- 
gas you'd catch me rollin' with. You'd never see any- 
one in Jodeci in a bow tie." Most mainstream R&B, 
in fact, strikes him as "corny"; his personal tastes run 
more toward hardcore rap and rock, "I like Guns N' 
Roses," he says. "I'm into that attitude." 

So here we have DeVante Swing: The armchair 
gangsra who'd rather stay home and clean his gun 
than go out and use it. The crafter of masterly R&B 
ballads who doesn't much like R&B. But who is De- 
Vante really, away from the poses, the posse, and the 
studio skills? 

The answer seems to lie in his roots, and his roots 
are in the church. The former Donald DeGrate Jr. and 
his brother, Dalvin, were raised in a srrict religious 
home in North Carolina. Their father, the Reverend 
Donald DeGrate, is the pastor of Charlotte's Christ 
Gospel Church, which he founded in 1974. As a 
young man , Reverend DeGrate had harbored dreams 
of being an R&B singer. But then he got the call. After 
that, he forbade his children to play any music other 
than gospel in his home. 

"The only [secular] record my lather did have in 
the house was Marvin Gaye's What's Going 0n t because 
it was kind of inspirational," recalls DeVante. "That 
was the closest to R&B I could play and get away with 
it. I still love that record today." 

By his own account, the teenage DeVante was a 
loner obsessed with music. Musically gifted (he plays 
11 instruments), he began honing his talents early. 
Though they sang gospel music to please their father, 
he and his brother would sneak Prince tapes into the 
house, listening on headphones late at night. 

"I neverdid any work in school, "says DeVante. "I 
wrote songs all day. After sixth grade I never made 
an A or a B or a C, it was all D'sand F's. Believe it or 
not, all through high school I never had a girlfriend. 
I had one girl in junior high school, but I only went 
with her like two weeks. Girls would be like, 'He's 



not going to be anything, he's not going to college, 
fuck him, he's quiet, something's wrong...' But 1 
knew what I wanted to do." 

DeVante s lifestyle today seems in many ways to 
be a direct reaction to the constraints of his teenage 
years. "I couldn't dare walk into church with a tattoo 
on," he says. "I had to wait until I moved." At 16, 
DeVante ran away from home to Minneapolis, where 
he talked his way into a low-level job at Paisley Park 
Studios. He quit when it became obvious that he 
wasn't going to be granted an audience with Prince. 

When DeVante returned, he and Dalvin began 
collaborating on R&B-oriented material with anoth- 
er local set of brothers — Cedric and Joel Hailey — 
who also sang gospel. Cedric and Joel (later renamed 
K-Ci and Jojo) were skeptical about their future as 
singing stars, but at DeVante's insistence, they record- 
ed a demo tape of DeVante's original songs. 

DeVante had big dreams; he talked Dalvin, K-Ci, 
and Jojo into joining him on that fateful road trip 
to New York, demo in hand. The decision to try for 
the brass ring and their subsequent success may be 
an object lesson in the power of talent, naivete, and 
serendipity. But Jodeci may have other, graver lessons 
to learn. 

After their own lives changed so dramatically, 
Jodeci acquired the power to change other people's 
lives. Just ask Annette Daniels-Taylor. The former 
video stylist, who worked with the group on the video 
shoot for "Let's Go Through the Motions" (for the 
Who's the Man? soundtrack), says that the group's 
abusive behavior toward the women involved on the 
shoot convinced her to leave the business. (She now 
works as a fashion designer.) 

During the chaotic shoot, which took place at a 
Long Island mansion last March, Jojo and K-Ci fon- 
dled and requested oral sex from a number of the 
models and extras who had been hired for the video, 
according to Daniels-Taylor. She also reports that 
"one of the girls said that a group member grabbed 
her in thedtessing room and was asking her for sex- 
ual services and displayed a gun." 

In the seven years she worked in the world ofmusic 
videos, Daniels-Taylor had been exposed to plenty ot 
sexist attitudes from artists, but "not to that extreme." 
Her husband, Rodney, who was also present at the 
shoot, says that the rampant lasciviousncss was "unbe- 
lievable. ...[The behavior] was accepted by everyone: 
by their manager, by Puffy, by the director, by the 
assistant director. They just let them do what they 
wanted; it was like children in a candy store." 

(The group declined to comment on any reports 
about their behavior on the video shoot). 

Andre Harrell says he has never heard anything 



about the turbulent set of the "Motions" video. He 
concedes, however, that dealing with women might 
pose a problem for Jodeci; 

"Whenever you have young men in an urban cul- 
ture who have all this success and all these women, 
you're going to have situations that come up, and 
hopefully they don t get too out of hand," says Harrell . 
"Jodeci have a bad-boy image, but they come from 
God-fearing people. They're still young boys. When 
you get thousands of screaming girls in every city, 
there'll be some situations that come up, and when 
you're a male sex symbol, there'll always be some 
issues [involving women]." 

Harrell may be treading on politically incorrect 
ground when he suggests that it is the lot of the male 
R&B artist to suffer misfortune through women, but 
his argument is not without historical precedent. 
Think of Al Green, scalded with a pot of hot grits by 
a jealous girlfriend. Or Sam Cooke, shot to death by 
a woman in a motel. Or Lionel Richie, publicly beat- 
en into submission (and obscurity) by an irate female. 
And how about the universally reviled Ike Turner, 
whose former wife's success as a solo artist was per- 
haps the sweetest revenge of all? 

Jodeci, of course, belong to a new tradition. Post- 
rap balladeers with more than a passing interest in 
hip hop, they have by necessity internalized the mis- 
ogyny and aggression of the gangstas. Such attitudes 
must sit uneasily on the souls ot ex-churchboys. Be- 
cause they're young, and because street credibility 
means so much to them, they've got concerns Luther 
Vandross doesn't. Yeah, we sing about love, hut we're 
not soft, and we've got the gats and dicks to prove it. 

Jodeci do indeed sin^ convincingly .ihont love, 
but they approach the opposite sex with all the sub- 
tlety and finesse of, say, Bushwick Bill of the Geto 
Boys. It's a comparison that DeVante might like: He 
boasts of his friendships with Eazy-E and DJ Quik, 
and proudly describes recent telephone conversations 
with Dr. Dre and Snoop Doggy Dogg. It feels like 
he'll bend over backwards to prove rhar he's down, 
to counter any conclusions you might draw about a 
Sourhern choirboy singing sweet love songs — com- 
pensating in a way that apparently seems to spill over 
into Jodeci's lives offstage. 

Yet in spite ol the guns, the scandal, the calcu- 
lated B-boy styling, DeVante claims that he and his 
group have no emotional investment in being hard. 
In fact, he says, at heart they're really just nice guys. 
"We can associate with anybody," says DeVante, 
"We'll hang out with anybody who wants to hang out 
in restaurants. We'll talk to any girl walking by no 
marter how ugly or fat she is. Jodeci is like, fuck it, 
we're regular people." □ 
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WHO ARE YOU? 



All you ravers and techno kids anil androgynes and hip hoppers and skateboarders 
with close-cropped hair (dyed!) wearing baggy jeans that make boys look like 
who knows what and girls like God knows what, all whizzing by, past all those 
girls with straightened hair parted in the middle, tummies pushed out, maybe 
Dazed and Confused (ha, ha) like who.'' Or maybe just like yourself, hip-huggers 
snug at the hip. What are you called? Generation X? 

Whoever you are, you're made right here, in the g<xxl new U.S.A., the visual 
representation of this country's second youthquake, the first being in the '60s, 
(before you were born) when wearing what you wanted to wear was cool and lov- 
ing who you wanted to love was cooler still. 

It s the period, now, of the Great Infantilization! When everyone looks or 
tries to look younger than they actually are. Everyone, including the president, 
is known by a diminutive — Bill! — who's willing to talk about his whole pot 
thing because Bill — have you noticed? — is profoundly nonverbal (is it the pot?) 
and projects his distaste with the power inherent in his office: authority. No 
one wants it anymore(authority), so middle aged, middle class a thing it is. Who 
can relate to the suburbs, a garage, a dog, the psychiatrist? Who can relate? Can 
you? It's everything you're raving, technoing, waifing, hip hopping out from 
under, isn't it? 

And toward what? Whatever it is, it's everywhere: in every ponytail, oversize 
T-shirt, platform sneaker, blacks with whites, Koreans with Puerto Ricans. 

One reason, maybe, for the return to adolescence is that the new generation 
has redefined race and class as issues, so much so that so few of you can be defined 



as just black or Asian or Jewish or Puerro Rican, rich or |xxir — you're just you. 

One reason, maybe, for the return to adolescence now is that the '80s were so 
overstuffed with r/////that Americans drifted into a kind of smug complacency. 
Then there was AIDS. Then there was Reagan's willful avoidance of AIDS. Then 
there was no longer the world as we had known it. There was sadness and noth- 
ing else. What todo? Reinvent one's life as a pre-adult, before the sadness, before 
AIDS made sex stop as a spontaneous gesture. 

Who are you? In this brave new world where you curl up every night with 
Big Brother (technology now is culture) and arc warmed by the rays of MTV, of 
techno, the deep bass of hip hop — is that you? 

You don't seem to be desirous of anything except CO create yourself and to con- 
nect with others interested in difference, just like you. Kid, do you need any- 
thing? Are you warm? What do you need? A little space away from the '80s and 
Mom's '80s dream lor you — two kids, a home, Anglo comfort? What do you 
need? What have you figured out? Something of importance: that fashion is style, 
not always the garment. It's like the way you put yourself together — inside and 
out — that looks so new, so different. It didn't cost a thing, you sometimes say, 
just being creative. Is it '70s, the way you look? Not really. Why does everyone 
look like a wait in clothes so oversized the world can't get through to you, kid? 
You l(H>k like the way we live now: made up from pieces of this and that com- 
bined or left to someone else's imagination. You ltx>k like survival, but with style. 
You definitely look like the way we live now. But who knows? Something else 
might be coming up. — Hilton A/s 
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Janela, 19, in cream angora 
cropped top from Salvation Army; 
red nylon panties with white 
piping by Lollipop; Blowpop by 
Charms. Photographed by Kevin 
Hatt. Produced by Hitton Als. 
Styling by Simone Colina. 
Additional production by 
Darryl Turner. Hair by Dennis 
Lanni for Vartali Salon. Makeup 
by Lia Rivette for Archard and 
Associates. For more fashion 
information see "The Details." 





Rachel, 21. 
left, in top and bell- 
bottoms by Pow 
Wow. Robbie, 19, 
right, in vest by 
Patricia Field; 
tights by The Gap. 
Photograph by 
Dah Len. Styling 
by James Green. 
Hair by Dennis 
LanniforVartali 
Salon. Makeup by 
Matthew Sky for 
Vartali Salon. 




Harold, 19, in 
vinyl rainsutt by 
Ha rley- Davidson. 
T-shirt by Denim 
Generation; bomber 
cap by Split. 
Photographed by 
Butch Belair. Styling 
by Masha Calloway. 
Grooming by 
Ronnie Rivera. 





Emmie, 21 , in corduroy 
jacket by Gypses and 
Thieves; knit top by TRIPP; 
plaid skirt by Patricia 
Field; sneakers by Puma; 
stockings by Hue. 
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Classic Team NFL Collection hats, l-sliiris, sweatshirts, jackets, shorts. Made by American Needle, Apex, Chalk Line, Champion, 
College Concepts, Crable, DeLong, The Came, Crand Sport Collection, Jell Hamilton, Jostcns, Logo Athletic, Magic Johnson Tees, 
Mirage, New Era, Nutmeg Mills, Pro Player, Russell, Salem, Starter and Team Rated (by Garah). m yfe>*^ 
For your Team NFL Catalog send $1.00 to NFL Catalog. 10812 Alder Circle, Suite 7175 Dallas, TX 752S8 In IKIIIJ^^ 
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Classic Team NFL Collection hats, t-shirts, sweatshirts, jackets, shorts. Mailt- bv American Needle. Apex, Chalk Line, Champion, 
College Concepts, Crahlc, Uel.ong, The (lame. Grand Sport Collection, Jell Hamilton, Jostens, Logo Athletic, Magic Johnson Tees, 
Milage, New Era, Nutmeg Mills, Pro Player, Russell. Salem, Starter and Team Rated (by Garan). 
For your Team NFL Catalog send $1.00 to NFL Catalog. 10812 Alder Circle, Suite 7177 Dallas. TX 75238 l>> 
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National Football League team A L iu^ kJ J 1 00% cotton, with vertical 
striping and embroidered logo outlined in heavy stitching. A classic article from 
The Classic Team NFL Collection. Worn by Pete Sampras, tennis player. 
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National Football League 
team jackets and shorts worn 
by Josie& Jane. 
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National Football League 
team T-shirt and shorts, 
100% ribbed cotton 
with team logo, worn by 
Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, 
Cowboys fan. 



We're talking about the tradition of 30 
playing America's favorite game, combined with the cla 
look that the fans have come to demand. With the legacy 
of the NFL, plus styling that defies convention, the 
Classic Team NFL Collection sends a strong message 
to the others who want to capitalize on the fans of football: 
if you are going to dfep oi\/the field, be prepared to get hit. 



you are going to step on the field, be prepare 
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National Football League team SWCStShirt 100% cotton 
fleece with rollover turtleneck and embroidered team crest. A classic article from 



?l The Classic Team NFL Collection. Worn by Jan Stephenson, LPGA Golfer. 
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QUEEN 

She's got a hit TV show, a movie, several businesses, and a new album. 
But with the sudden death of her brother, and her recent dismissal from Tommy Boy Records, 

Latifah's really had it up to here. By Lucy Kaylin 

Photographs by Stefane Sednaoui 



There is no such thing as downtime anymore in 
the seriously overbooked, 23-year-old life of 
Jersey's own superwoman. Queen Latifah. Today, 
for instance, in the lousy shank of an L.A. afternoon 
on the set of her new Fox sitcom, Living Single, she 
spends a hard-earned break, not breaking, but endur- 
ing the tedium of a wardrobe fitting. But the goof- 
ball in her finds ways to keep it fresh. 

At one point, draped in a silky black-and-white 
tunic ("Yo, this is dope"), Latifah tests the garment's 
comfort level by rapping soundlessly in front of the 
mirror, head cocked, fist pumping, legs splayed, 
thrusting hard at her own reflection, as an older 
woman with some sort of European accent and a pin 
cushion on her wrist hovers nearby. Of the roomy 
trousers underneath, Latifah says, "I know I don't have 
no booty, now you wanna show the world?" Next, in 
a perfect charcoal suit, she hunches her shoulders, 
making the jacket gape, giving her the look o( a 
sunken-chested old man. "Oh yeah," Latifah says to 
the mirror, "we got it goin' on." She's all adolescent 
energy, like a problem child buzzing on one Twinkle 
too many, until she puts on an earth-toned geomet- 
ric-patterned vest without a shirt underneath. 
Suddenly, she's statuesque, holding the vest in the 
back and pulling it tight across her prodigious bust, 
admiring the femininity of it out of the corner of her 
eye. To say that Queen Latifah is part tomboy and part 
woman, at this moment in time — if not utterly in 
transition from one to the other — seems fairly incon- 
testable: Between outfits, she strips down to a sexy 
black bra and mannish boxer shorts. 

Trying on and casting off various versions of one- 
self, juggling identities — it's a very Latifah thing 
to do. Of course, her best-known identity has been 
that of rap star, ever since her celebrated debut album , 



198y's All Hail the Queen. For here, at last, was the 
rarest of performers — a rapper you could love: a smart 
and proud female whose nimble, witty delivery and 
lyrical common sense marked a major departure from 
the familiar blood-, sweat-, and testosterone-soaked 
nihilism of her malegangsta brethren. At a robust 
5'9", with high, wide cheekbones and a knowing 
smile, Latifah accessorized her already commanding 
demeanor with Afro-regal garb and headgear, set- 
ting herself worlds apart from the traditional women 
of rap — bustier-clad skeezers grinding behind the 
men. Variously dubbed "The Aretha Franklin of Rap" 
and "The Queen of Hip Hop, "she became an unwit- 
ting spokesperson for women, for black folks, for rap- 
pers, for the First Amendment — showing up in Gap 
ads, sitcoms, and movies, winning awards. That is, 
when she wasn't playing entrepreneur: soon she'd 
own a video store and a management company called 
Flavor Unit (whose stable includes Naughty by 
Nature, Apache, Fu-Schnickens, and D-Nice, and 
is presided over by her partner, Sha-Kim), and co-run 
a fledgling label, Flavor Unit Records, which is pro- 
moted and distributed through Epic Records. 

Clearly, the girl doesn't want to miss anything. 
But in the peripatetic Queen Latifah, manic over- 
achievement has sometimes resembled another com- 
pulsion entirely — to be all things to all people. At 
Irvington High School, Latifah — nee Dana Owens — 
was the universal friend, the liaison between the nerds, 
the jocks, and the cool people — as well as the peace- 
maker, who once got her hand bitten by a woman 
while trying to break up a fight in school. She was 
in plays and on the basketball team, "most popular, 
most comical , best dancer," Latifah says, clearly proud 
of the versatility that's nonetheless i ntroduced a mass 
of contradictions to her life — between Dana, the mid- 



dle-class good kid, and Latifah, the cocky star; be- 
tween the sensitive artist and the savvy manager; be- 
tween the daughter who won't curse or smoke in front 
of her mother and the rapper who says she's usually 
strapped, "nice with agun," and agangsta bitch when 
she has to be; between the pro-woman lyricist and 
the handler of quasi-misogynist acts who is, needless 
to say, very down with OPP. (Latifah defends anyone's 
right to say what they 've got to say — besides, this is 
a business, bottom line.) A fiercely independent re- 
cording artist who refuses to capitulate to the de- 
mands of the suits, Latifah also wants badly to he big. 
So much so that she's submitting to pop culture's 
most potentially homogenizing, suit-heavy outlet — 
the network sitcom. "I'm out here to make this show 
a hit, straight up," she says flatly. 

Vintage Latifah, although such declarations are 
starting to sound a little rote. Lately, she can't hide 
the fact that she's weary of the expectations heaped 
on her — especially to be a role model, a spokesper- 
son; to don the queen's clothes and crown. These days, 
the erstwhile paragon of Afro-female-humanitarian 
values wears what she likes — be it Naughty gear or 
grown-up, girlie stuff — and says the only real oblig- 
ation in this business is "to make adecent record that 
hopefully sells and makes money." Not that she isn't 
still a clear-eyed social critic — she's just sick of peo- 
ple combing her moves and her motives for moral 
content. In other words, she's trying to shuck a role 
she brought on herself. 

Which is to say the desire to be all things to all 
people may be losing its allure. The fact is, she's 
learned the hard way that the adulation of strangers 
can't compare to the love of a best friend, which La- 
tifah lost over a year ago when her only sibling, her 
brother Winky, was killed in a motorcycle accident. 



Sitting on the curb in L A. outside her dentist's 
office (he's a fellow poet and good friend), Latifah 
is wearing a black hoodie and no makeup, chain- 
smoking Newports. She's almost unrecognizable as 
her alter ego, the imperious, high-gloss star. "He was 
riding with the whole crew," Latifah says of her broth- 
er, as she stares off into the middle distance. "But he 
got caught at the light, so he was hauling ass to catch 
up, trying to make a turn. A car turned at the same 
time. He slid up onto the car and that was that. He 
lost consciousness. When we got to the hospital they 
said he never woke up. " She pauses. "It's fucked up." 

"I cried at first, and that was it, really," Latifah says. 
"I was toostunned. And I was really worried that I nev- 
er saw my mother cry. I worried she was internalizing 
everything. We looked like the fucking Kennedys, you 
know what I'm sayin? You too fucking stunned, you 
buggin." Surely compounding their grief were the 
autograph hounds who crashed the funeral — a phe- 
nomenon Latifah will never understand. The only auto- 
graphs she ever sought as a kid were from models in 
the Ebony Fashion Fair; she never even asked Muha- 
mmad All tor his when he came to Newark on the occa- 
sion of a stteet being named for him. But she waved, 
and he waved back — "made my day." 

Today, however, talk of the accident easily fills 
Latifah's eyes with tears. After a minute, she has to 
laugh. "My brother would be crackin' on me now, 
'cuz I always used to cry so eas- 
ily." Her mothet says that when 
Dana was little, "all you'd have 
to say is, 'Dana, you're not mov- 
ing from this table until you eat 
your liver,' and suddenly there 
would be this big red nose and 
tear balls starting todrip. She'd 
be just crushed, and her broth- 
er would die laughing." 

As kids, she and Winky had 
a lot of fun together, playing in 
the park on weekends, getting 
taken out for Chinese food and 
karate movies on Thursdays, 
once smearing up their mother's 
brand-new yellow-and-white 
bathroom with their father's 
black shoe polish for fun. 
Winky grew up to be a cop in 
East Orange, tipping off Latifah 
on which cops were trouble, 
which ones were being investigated by Internal 
Affairs; she in tutn would tell her around-the-way 
boys (NBN's Treach et al.) whom to avoid. Latifah 
describes her brother as "cool, a comedian, a straight- 
up joker. He was dope. I was kind of tomboyish, as 
you can probably tell, so we rode together, us and a 
whole posse of guys and girls from the Newark area. " 
Now, she wears Winky s bike key on a gold chain 
around her neck. 

She wipes her eyes. "You just don't expect anything 
to happen to your family," Latifah says. "Peoplecome 
and go, records come and go, but your family is the 
thing that's supposed to be there always. So it's just 
the worst thing that could happen. Sometimes I'm 
okay, most of the time I'm functioning, but I walk 
around with this every day. And I keep going regard- 
less, cuz I don't have no choice. My religion tells me 



I'M TRYING 
TO BE THE 
PERSON WHO 
WAS INSIDE 
OF ME 
BEFORE MY 
BROTHER 
PASSED AWAY. 



that to commit suicide is a mortal sin, basically, so 
that was never even a consideration. " She ponders for 
a minute. "It's hard to believe in God when you feel, 
like, so disrespected, but you have to. If I don't, I'll 
become a very hostile person. Death gives you a teal 
fuck-it attitude: fuck it, fuck you, fuck everybody." 

As time passed, the tragedy receded, but, because 
of the strength and confidence Queen Latifah exudes, 
most people didn't realize just how destroyed Dana 
Owens was. "She wasn't well emotionally, physical- 
ly, or spiritually," says her close friend Kika Martin, 
formerly a Safari Sister, Latifah's onetime dancers. 
"You could see it in her appearance, in her face. We'd 
drive, talk a lot about death and Winky, and in the 
middle of the night, she'd just break down and cry. 
This happened a lot." 

Now, a little more than a year latet , amid the con- 
siderable distractions of her hydra-like career, she's 
attempting to get back to normal. "I'm trying to find 
myself again," she says. "I'm trying to find the person 
that was inside of me before my brother passed away, 
and be that petson again." She takes a long pull on a 
Newport and exhales through a smirk. "Actually, one 
thing I did gain from this wasa nice little meanstteak 
that I needed to have. Cuz I was getting too nice. " 

The "mean streak" is basically a lowered resistance 
to bullshit — life, it hardly need be said, is too precious. 
Where there once seemed to be only cheeky optimism, 
there is now more than a hint of 
cynicism, due in part to the fact 
that she was recently dropped 
from Tommy Boy, the record 
label that had been home since 
the beginning. 
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'earing a white V-neck 
sweater and shorts, her 
hair pulled back in a 
blunt ponytail, Queen Latifah 
looks less like a rapper today 
than perhaps a lady golfer. She's 
sitting on the veranda ot her 
tented Lake Hollywood home; 
the tranquil, Moroccan vibe — 
bleached, airy rooms with slug- 
gish ceiling fans, potted palms, 
and polished marble — seems to 
suit her. She is talking about 
"the beginning," how it all 
started in 1988 when YO! MTV 
Raps host Fab 5 Freddy gave her "Princess of the Posse" 
demo to Tommy Boy Records, which quickly signed 
her. "It was real simple," Latifah says. "I wasn't like 
out here struggling, trying to get a record deal. I was 
in school trying to graduate" — that, and being the 
human beatbox in her high school rap group. Ladies 
Fresh. Eventually she would write rhymes of her 
own — her very first to L.L. CoolJ's "I Need a Beat" — 
and deliver All Hail the Queen by the time she was just 
19 years old. 

A couple of years later, working on her second 
album, she was already chaffing at the limitations 
of rap stardom, ruing the prospect of being pigeon- 
holed. A virtuoso combo platter of reggae, R&B, new 
jack, popelements, and singing, Hatureoj a Sista' was 
ahead of its time as well as her newly minted hip hop 
fan base. Veering wildly from assertive rap tracks like 



"Latifah's Had It Up 2 Here" to the hyper-erotic Ma- 
donna-esque come-ons of "How Do I Love Thee," 
many people felt the record lacked the cohesion of her 
debut. In part because she wanted every track to be 
surprising, it also lacked the input of All Hail's sig- 
nature producer, DJ Mark the 45 King. The album 
sold adisappointing 340,000, partly because Tommy 
Boy marketed it wtong, she says. (With reason — Sista' 
probably would have fared better as an R&B release. ) 
But the fact is, female rappers don't sell as well as 
men — probably, Latifah says, because they don't get 
the same attention. "People wonder why girls don't 
go platinum," she says, "but a lot ot the time we don't 
get the same money [tor marketing and promotion], 
and that's just astraight-up fact." 

Another two years later, by the time Latifah start- 
ed thinking about her third album, Winky had died. 
So, it wasn't a big surprise to see her wandering even 
further Irom All Hail's optimistic, street locus once 
she hit the studio. A multicult compilation full ot 
moody reflection — including a haunting track about 
life in the 'hood with a ready hook sung by Latitah 
to perfection; a jazz composition she produced, in me- 
mory of her brother; an aggressive rap song entitled 
"U.N.I.T.Y. (Who You Calling a Bitch?)"— the album 
is the darkest, most ambitious, and least classifiable 
ot the three. The lack of focus, some say, is one of the 
main reasons her label dropped her. 

"I don't really want to talk about them," Latifah 
says, throwing bits of chicken from her plate to a sick- 
ly white stray cat, whom lately she's been looking 
after. "I have other acts on that label [chief among 
them Naughty by Nature], so it's not like I'm gonna 
justgodog em. They got their opinion, I've got mine. 
No battles, no fights, no guns in your face." 

Of course, Queen Latifah would not remain 
orphaned for long — Motown happi ly snapped her up 
and released the album Black Reign in November. 
Motown CEOJheryl Busby, who's more interested in 
shelf-life than in short-term sales (and can afford to 
be, at Motown, in a way that Tommy Boy cannot), 
praises Latifah's wide-ranging talent and admires her 
new music's risky introspection, adding, "This is a 
release you can put the Motown stamp on and feel 
very proud of. It will be a Motown catalogue piece." 

Nonetheless, the split with Tommy Boy still ran- 
kles. "I think she was really disappointed initially," 
says Latifah's placid, protective mother, Rita Owens, 
a high school art teacher who is also the art director 
of Flavor Unit, which has its headquarters in Jersey- 
City. "It's not like they were saying, 'We no longer 
want you,' but they seemed to indicate that maybe 
they couldn't deal with the changes that she was going 
through" — this after an enthusiastic listening par- 
ty early on. "My major concern was with how Dana 
took it, because when anyone tells you no,' sublim- 
inally it makes you quest ion yourself, but I think she 
came through it with flying colors." 

Emphasizing her enduring fondness for Latifah, 
whom she's known since the artist was 17, Tom- 
my Boy president Monica Lynch clearly doesn't 
want to talk about the split, and will only say she te- 
leased her from the label because "we maybe have a 
different vision." Declining to get specific, she adds, 
"I know this is rare, releasing an artist who's got the 
star quality that Latifah has. But we think it's the 
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right thing to do. It feels like the right karma." 

It's been suggested by people close to the situa- 
tion that Latifah's unwillingness to listen to feedback 
and criticism about thealbum created subtle tensions 
between her and Tommy Boy. Latifah herself says, "It 
was kind of like, forget it, I'mado my thing. This 
album's got a lot of heart in it, it's real personal to me. 
It was a way for me to get out some of the stuff that 
was on my mind, on my heart. " 
She is unapologctic about the 
less-than-predictabledirections 
her instincts take her. "I have 
different sides of myself, differ- 
ent styles," she says, a little in- 
dignant. "If I feel likeflippin' 
on some reggae shit, I'ma flip it. 
'Cuz I can do that. If I wanna flip 
some hardcore shit.I'maflipit. 
If it's gonna be some laid-back 
folk shit then I can do that, t(X). 
I'm versatile." 

As ifwedidn't know. Queen 
Latifah 's almost as well known 
these days for her screen work as 
for her music. She's demonstra- 
ted innate skill and charisma to 
spare in small roles in Juice and 
House Party 2 , as wel 1 as i n Spi ke 
Lee's Jungle Fever, in which she 
plays a Harlem waitress whose 
Afrocentric glare all but burns holes in Wesley Snipes 
and his white date. This month, she plays a hospice 
nurse in My Life, starring Michael Keaton, a part she 
landed after the casting director spotted her and her 
mother on the talk show Women Maud on Comedy 
Central . "We weren't part icu larly going for a famous 
name," the movie's producer, Jerry Zucker, says of 
the decision to cast Latifah. But, despite a relative 
lack of experience, she was "completely unguarded 
and natural," he says, in addition to the fact that she 
photographs beautifully. For her part, Latifah says, 
she liked working with Keaton, although the role 
itself wasn't a big challenge. "I don't really want to 
do any more of these little rinky-dink roles. I want to 
do an action-adventure. Me and Whoopi should do 
a movie. Or maybe I might just have to write my own 
movie. I want to do a lot of different things — impor- 
tant things." 

Which is hardly a description of what she's up to 
in LivingSingle. Following the well-worn formula of 
Designing Women and The Golden Girls, the show throws 
together four distinct personalities — a diva, a flake, 
a smartass, and a big-sister type (Latifah, surprise, 
surprise) — who parry and spar their way through 
some corny dilemma that usually revolves around 
men. Although Latifah is a strong presence on the 
set — her delivery wonderfully warm and natural — 
it's odd seeing her put through the paces in rehearsal. 
The process is unbearably tedious, what with endless 
interruptions, daily script revisions, and a mess of 
ADs, PAs, and the director Tony Singletary dragging 
theirpodiums and chairs listlessly from scene to scene 
every half-hour or so. Latifah is visibly enervated by 
the routine, which bears no resemblance to the spon- 
taneous, idiosyncratic way she makes music. Still, 
there's a lot of charm in the four-woman ensemble, 
and the show's doing well in the ratings — perhaps 



the breezy theme song Latifah wrote and sang helps, 
as docs the fortuitous fact that it follows the Sunday- 
night homeboy hit Martin. 

The show's creator and co-executive producer, 
Yvette Denise Lee, had originally been approached 
about a Latifah vehicle by Warner Bros., with whom 
Latifah had a holding deal (meaning, they paid her 
not to make a TV deal elsewhere). In creating the char- 
acter Khadi jah, Lee — who says 
Latifah is sillier and more fun to 
work with than people might 
think — says she had to bear in 
mind the expectations of La- 
tifah 's fans. "She had to be 
forthright, honest, opinionat- 
ed, and strong," she says, which, 
of course, Latifah is to a T. Lee 
describes Latifah 's character as 
"someone who struggles pret- 
ty intensely to find a balance 
between personal life and ca- 
reer, and Dana's doing that 
with two careers." As for ro- 
mantic story lines, there will 
be some for Khadi jah, says Lee, 
although "men are not her num- 
ber-one priority." 

Latifah's ever-protective 
friends, Kika and right-hand 
woman Amanda Smith, have 
worried that Kadi jah would end up the eternal big sis- 
ter, the way Latifah often does. Latifah herself talks 
often about her much-overlooked femininity and her 
"del icate, sensitive" side, denoted by her Arabic stage 
name; she says she'd like to marry one day and have 
some kids. "I've been wanting to have a baby since I 
was 17, "Latifah says. "I wanted to do it early like my 
mother did, so that I could be cool and just have fun 
and be young enough to swing with the kids and have 
the energy for 'em like my moms and my pops did for 
us. Just recently I made the decision that I wanted a 
husband, because I know I'm not gonna be able to 
swing that pregnancy alone: Soon as I get morning 
sickness I'm gonna become a bitch and somebody's 
gotta share it with me. And 1 want them to grow up 
with a father. I didn't . " Like Latifah's brother, her father 
was a cop; her parents divorced when she was 10. 

She doesn't hold a grudge, however. "My pops is 
dope," she says. "He wasn't there physically or finan- 
cially like he should have been, but he was battling his 
own demons." she pauses. "And my moms is like the 
dope mom. I wish they could've stayed together cuz 
they would've made the fly couple. I wanna grow old 
with somebody, "she says. "I think that would be nice." 

It's difficult to picture Latifah with any guy, but 
she's fairly specific about her type. "Personally I'd 
like a real dark guy, wirh beautiful, smooth, shiny 
chocolate skin, with a nice body," she says. "I need a 
big guy cuz I'm a big girl and they gotta be able to 
swing me around and shit, carry me around the house. 
I've been with all kinds of guys — never a white guy, 
though. " Would she ever? "I doubt it. I might hang 
out with em, but I don't think I would sleep with 
em. I just feel like there's so many beautiful black 
men out there, I don't really need to. But I have met 
white guys that have been so cool and so down that 
it made me think about it, because they just weren't 



on that macho shit that a lot of the brothers tend to 
be on, that ego-tripping shit that winds up getting 
half of our brothers killed." 

I'll take the music business over the TV business any 
Bday," Queen Latifah says, after another long day at 
iFox, as the eternally worried Amanda Smith chas- 
es after her, trying to goose her along to a publicity 
photo shoot. So it's no surprise to see her relaxed and 
happy when Saturday comes. In the back of a limo 
reading the L A. gangland saga Monster, listening to 
a tape of her songs, and running raps under her breath, 
she's en route to Los Angeles International Airport. 
There she'll catch a flight to Mountain View in Nor- 
thern California, where she'll yet again juggle iden- 
tities — turning from TV star into a rapper, to per- 
form in the "KMEL Summer Jam." 

Hardly showcased as one of the day's bigger draws, 
Latifah falls somewhere in the middle of a long ros- 
ter, before Mary J. Blige, Onyx, SWV, Run-D.M.C, 
Ice Cube, and after H-Town, Levert, Digable Planets, 
and Toni Braxton. Taking strong strides across the 
stage in fringed white shorts and a sleeveless leather 
jacket, with a backwards Raiders cap where crowns 
used to sit, she has to ask three times for some sort of 
props from the audience: "I want to thank you for let- 
ting me come here and... / said, / want to thank you 
for..." It's a hot day and the desultory crowd is in no 
mood to be worked, participating only grudgingly 
in a call-and-response rap from her new album. It's 
a lackluster performance and Latifah faults herself — 
"rusty" is the word she uses, more than once. 

Who could blame her? With the number of pro- 
jects she's got going on, some things will have tosuf- 
fer. Richard Griffiths, the executive VP at Epic and 
Flavor Unit point man, has expressed mild worry 
about all that's distracting her and Sha-Kim. "To 
be honest, there have been times when they've been 
busy with other things, although it really hasn't mat- 
tered yet," he says. But even thinly spread rap impre- 
sario Russell Simmons thinks Latifah's going to have 
to pull back some. "She's so personable, she has such 
a presence, and that's something you can't buy or 
learn," he says. "But one of the reasons she's not as 
successful as she could be is that people can't focus on 
all that she does at one time. It's hard todigest it all" — 
perhaps even for her. 

Of course, music was never the real reason folks of 
all types have taken such an interest in Latifah. It's 
more an ineffable magnetism that's brought her rhe 
sort of mass-media attention talented young black 
women rarely get. Now, the woman of potentially 
countless identities has to figure out who she'll be 
next, and who, at the end of the day, she really is any- 
way. On the one hand, Latifah wants nothing more 
than to be large; on the other, having experienced the 
rueful evanescence of life, she cares only to do her own 
thing and fuck all fall. Still, Queen Latifah will 
always be L>ana Owens deep down — a big-hearted 
Jersey girl who can't help wanting to do it all. 

"I'm not gonna say what's gonna happen," she says, 
in away that leaves little room for discussion. "I'm 
gonna change, and I'm gonna grow. People always 
kind of want you to stick to the same mold." Latifah 
pauses just long enough to stretch her famous half- 
smirk, half-smile. "But me, personally, I don't plan 
on going out like that." □ 



I WANT TO 
DO AN ACTION- 
ADVENTURE. 
ME AND WHOOPI 
SHOULD DO 
A MOVIE. 
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On the beaches of Negri I, Jamaica, 
anything can be had for a price. Except, 
of course, love. By Joan Morgan 

Photographs by Christian Witkin 
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PIMPER'S 
PARADISE 

In Negril there falls a rain called "woman rain," 

so christened because of her fury and unpredictability. 

"We call it that because you never know when she's 

coming or when she'll stop." offered the Rastaman. 

"And when she start it come like everybody haffi stop 

until she done." But I suspect she's been so dubbed 

because of her intoxicating, hypnotic beauty. 

Her music alone — raindrops pelting relentlessly then 

softly against zinc roofs— is like a drum serenade 

from Oshun (the Yoruba's Aphrodite) and conducive 

to no other activity except sex or sleep. In this "woman 

rain," every woman deserves to be made love to, 
secure in the knowledge that the earth's rhythms really 
do match her own. Add rock-steady music, 
mountain adventures, candlelit cottages, the 
fact that Jamaican roots men can bear the sweetest 
whispers, and it's clear why Negril gets touted 



as the aphrodisiac of the tropics. 
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But the rains sometimes bring false promises; 
Negril isa town forced to specialize in illusions. Ten 
years ago this seven-mile stretch of prime beachfront 
property was an uninhabited oasis. Since then 
Jamaica's tourist industry, the life blood of the legal 
economy, staked its claim by investing millions of 
dollars to turn the once peaceful retreat intoabustling 
vacationers' haven. 

Strange things happen when a community is con- 
verted into a cash crop. Hotels, restaurants, and enter- 
tainment businesses operate side by side with drug 
dealing, prostitution, and other black-market trades. 
While endless entertainment is provided for vaca- 
tioners, the locals arc expected to "make air pudding 
out of wind sauce." Extremely expensive by the aver- 
age yard ie's standards, Negril's businesses often don 't 
offer the customary "local price" for con- 
certs and such. The nearest movie theater 
is 18 miles away and the nearest school is 
maybe five miles away. So the young peo- 
ple here run the beach every day doing 
what they've seen their elders doing: 
hustling. Everything in Negril — from 
friendship and sex to religion and love — 
is ripe for the marketplace. Hence the 
parting words of the Rastaman: "Be care- 
ful, African lady. Negril isa town of man 
whore and woman whore." 



resting on two perfect orbs was the answer to my 
question: In Negril, a black woman this uninhibit- 
ed could only be a prostitute. 

NI6HT NURSE: The men come out at night. Some are 
"pure butu" (Jamaican for ill-bred and country as 
hell), like the one harrassing Ann and me tor hang- 
ing out at an outdoor Gregory Isaacs concert with two 
German visitors from her hotel. "Look at the beau- 
tiful African woman dem take up with nu white 
man," he says. "Once yuh see dem educated, dem nail 
wan' fi give dem black bredren a chance at all. Pure 
slush [Jamaican for "bourgie"}gal dem dat." Dropping 
her King's English, Ann promptly rails on hisass in 
roots-gal patois. 

"Night nurse, only you alone can quench this ya 
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Ihe return of the sun restores the 
tourist activities. The beach is lined 
with volleyball games and Frisbee 
players. Europeans who know little to no 
English sing Bob Marley songs to the best 
of their heavily accented abilities. Local 
vendors hawk their wares — peanuts, 
water coconuts, ganja cake. Dreadlocked, 
chocolate-dipped natives rub suntan 
lotion on the bodies of topless white 
women with freshly braided cornrows. 

I want to take my shirt off. So does 
Ann*, a 22-ycar-old Jamaican entertain- 
ment coordinator for a beachfront hotel. 
She and I make our way to the surf, eager 
to reach the deep so we can remove our 
tops. This has less to do with modesty 
than with being Jamaican. The island's 
social mores are a strange mixture of the 
sensual and the puritanical. On one hand, 
it's acceptable to erotically wind one's 
hips to calypso, but on the other it's considered in 
extremely poor taste to kiss in public. 

As we approach the shoreline a statuesque beau- 
ty, with brownness and booty to die for, struts her 
stuff past us. We stop just long enough to give Miss 
Ting an appreciative once-over. Props due, I con- 
cede: "The sista's got itgoin'on, Ann." Much to my 
surprise, Miss Ting responds with a look of anger 
that betrays a bit of hurt. Ann senses my confusion. 
"Be careful with the whores," she says matter-of-fact- 
ly. "She probably thought you were saying some- 
thing bad about her. And some of them can get quite 
nasty if they think you're trying to snub them." Once 
in the water 1 turn again to look at Miss Ting, who's 
now serving much jungle fever further down the 
beach, and wonder what about her French-cut one- 
piece could have tipped off Ann. The fuschia thong 




'The rent-a-dreads know 
what they can get out of a white woman is more than 
they can get out of black woman.' 

thirst/Oh my night nurse, the pain is get ting worse," 
croons the Cool Ruler during his headline appearance. 
Here comes butu boy number two, blindsiding me 
from the left: "Ay sweet gal — yuh nah wan' fi get a 
Jamaican bwoyfriend before yuh go back?" Before I 
can answer, a petite blond in fishnets and leather flash- 
es him a rather dirty look. He says tome, inaspliffed- 
out, drunken stupor, "Raatid, mi let the white bitch 
get away." Recognizing his faux pas, he catches him- 
self. "Sorry, darling, don't feel no way, yuh hear? It's 
money dat, yuh know." Then off Money dashes in 
search of blondie. 

"So now you know the pecking order," Ann says, 
laughing. "These dreadlocks check the white women 
first, then the very light-skinned, and then the brown 
ones like us last. I've never seen a dreadlock in Negril 
with a very dark-skinned black woman. And don't 



think it's because they don't love dem black woman. 
But they know what they can get out of a white wo- 
man is more than they can get out of a black woman, 
even a black American." 

Not all of them are butu. Some can even kick it in 
a number of different European languages. A few 
admit to being "bowcats," yardies who readily engage 
in the sweet taboo ot oral sex. Many are mad fine, very 
inviting, and noticeably unemployed. Their social 
skills and crisp gear, which look like presents from 
white girlfriends, are the telltale signs of Negril 
gigolos — what Jamaicans call "rent-a-dreads." 

"Use caution when entering any new relation- 
ship," advises the Negri/ Newsweekly in an August 6 
cover story, "The Lure of the Jamaican Men." "Espe- 
cially," it continues, '"when there are so many un- 
known factors. To hurry in, particularly 
when you are being given the rush, may 
prove to be a foolish, even heart-break- 
ing decision on your part Women have 

reported being robbed, beaten or en- 
trapped in an intimate relationship they 
wished to get out ol, but were afraid to 
do so." The article goes on to oiler the fol- 
lowing survival tips: "Keeping control 
of your own money is always recom- 
mended when entering into a relation- 
ship. Obviously there are many Jamaicans 
who are not in a g(xxl financial position, 
and you may choose to provide for some 
of or all the expenses of being together. 
But. ..it is common knowledge that there 
are many rent-a-drcads' (or wolves in 
sheep's clothing) who go from one for- 
eign woman to the next. This type ot per- 
son is considered by most Jamaicans to 
be little more than a male prostitute." 

When playing for love the stakes are 
high. Generally speaking, the harder the 
woman falls, the higher the take. Gifts 
range from the woman picking up the tab 
tor .ill their dates to jewelry, cars, hous- 
I i s. travel abroad, marriages, and ulti- 
BHB mately the coveted green card. How dif- 
ferent thrsr men arc trom their female 
^^BBI counterparts, like Miss Ting, now dressed 
in her batty rider and low-cut top. Her 
excessive makeup is an attempt to mask 
the harsh facial lines that occur when the 
body remains detached from rhe spirit. 
The men, however, have no need for such masks. 
Their sisters work hard turning tricks for a paltry 
$ 100 J A (US *4); while the men sell the lucrative illu- 
sion of love. 

"Rastaman want you to know," yells the DJ at the 
close of the Gregory Isaacs set, "big up all the white 
women, Rastaman love you. Big up Bob Marley, 
because it's Bob Marley bring up all the white peo- 
ple dem to Negril. . ." Both dreadlocks and tourists 
alike respond with an enthusiastic "Jah Rastafari!" 
There is, of course, some truth to this. Brother Bob's 
monumental success and the commercialization of 
Rastafari have attracted vacationers from around the 
world. Yet the majority of these red-gold-and-green 
T-shirt wearers don't know that Rastafari is the faith 
of the downpressed, that a Rasta is more than a long- 
haired ganja smoker. 



*The names of persons and places in this article have been changed. 
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FOREIGN MIND. LOCAL BODY: Exactly who's pimping 
whom? Dining with Allison and Toni after my trip 
in their well-appointed Manhattan penthouse, 1 
learned that it's all a matter of perception. Allison, 
an attracive Jewish woman in her mid thirties, has 
been involved with Jamaican men for over 10 years. 
Toni, a seasoned cosmopolite in her own right, has 
recently broken up with her Jamaican man of four 
years. His failure to contribute financially to the 
household was a decisive factor. 

Toni says she was initially attracted to the spiri- 
tuality of Jamaican men, to their intimate under- 
standing of the soul. "There is a certain poetry to the 
way they talk," she says. The most uneducated guy 
can sit down and talk about his philosophy. Like this 
little one who took me across the bridge to look at 
these reflections in the water. 1 thought they were 
lilies. It turns out they were birds nesting their eggs. 
I would have never known if he hadn't walked me by 
that spot under the moonlight and explained it to me 
in the most poetic way. There's something about 
them and the way they connect to you. It's like they 've 
known you all your life. " 

Allison's attraction comes partly from the fact that 
Jamaican men don't share the Eurocentric preoccu- 
pation with the "perfect body." She finds it refresh- 
ing for "some white woman who feels that, by Ameri- 
can standards, she isn't Voruh material. There's a side 
of Jamaican men that just sees women as women. 
Fat women, thin women — they're women. When I'm 
in Jamaica no one judges me as overweight, or thinks 
that my ass is flabby in my thong." 

She tells me the story of her sister, a successful 
businesswoman from Washington, DC, who recent- 
ly fell in love in Negril. "My sister used to say tome, 
'Don't you think you should get help, talk to some- 
body, and find out why you have to be with a black 
man?' She would ask me like there was something 
wrong with me. After meeting her man [an aspir- 
ing DJ] she called me from Jamaica and said, Al.all 
I can say is you are so right and I was so wrong. I don't 
know if I can ever be wirh a whire man again.'" Her 
sister went home, broke up with her fiance, and is 
now contemplating marrying her Jamaican man and 
having his baby. "I know many women that go down 
there and are like. Once you taste it, that's the fla- 
vor," says Allison. "Friends ask me if I think I'll ever 
go out with a white guy. And I'm like, I hope not." 

Although Toni has never endured a relationship 
with a rent-a-dread, she admits that even friendships 
between Jamaican men and white women can be 
somewhat predatory in nature. "I do feel that with all 
the love and all the charm that there can be a certain 
taking with the men. Their expectation is that, if a 
white woman comes down, she comes down to pro- 
vide and be serviced." 

Sitting with them I remember Ann's rage, her 
feeling that many of these women are victims of their 
own racism. "These lad ies come down from America, 
or Europe, or wherever they're from to get the sex in 
Negril," she said. "They go for the darkest guys, espe- 
cially if they think they're Rastas, and they are will- 
ing to pay anything. They'll say things to me like, 'I've 
never slept with a black guy before, I wonder what a 
black guy would feel like in bed.' They even ask me 
if they're good. They feel as if they're doing us a favor 
by wanting to sleep with us. ' It's not like ail these 




guys go out of their way to date white women. The 
white girls approach them. And when they get treat- 
ed like shit it's like, 'Oh my God, he's such a dog and 
I didn't know it was the Jamaican way.' They set 
themselves up to be treated that way. Because a guy 
is not going to respect you when you approach him 
and ask him for sex." 

But Allison has been both keeper and keepeeand 
views it another way. "When I had my man I was very 
happy, "shesays. "He was warm, loving, intelligent. 
He didn't really have any money. He didn't have a 
college education, he was educated in other ways that 
were good enough for me. This is a horrible thought, 
but I remember coming back to New York think- 
ing that it was really nice to know he was down there 
barefoot, pregnant, and waiting for me. There is some- 
thing about a woman knowing that her 
man is down there not doing too much of 
anything, just waiting." 

The comment reminded me of a beach 
scene I'd witnessed between a Rasta- 
woman, a dread, an Italian woman, and 
their biracial toddler. The dread and his 
Rastawoman discussed family matters 
while their three small children played 
quietly. The Italian woman cried hyster- 
ically, repeatedly screaming, "Why? How 
could you do this to me?" Unable to 
ignore her, he grabbed her arm and said, 
"Yuh no hear me say go way! Me cyan't 
talk to yuh now!" The Italian woman 
stood in shock, recovering long enough 
to pick up her child who had ventured 
over to his darker siblings. The Rasta- 
woman never batted an eye. 

RASTAMAN LIVE UP: Rastas do not eat 
punany or pork and they are not incredi- 
bly fond of pink people. This, in a nutshell, 
is why Tommy, a cinnamon-tinted Rasta 
with hazel eyes and brown baby dreads, 
hares Negril. He lives instead on a hill 
behind Treasure Beach, about an hour and 
a half drive away. Ncgril, he thinks, is 
Babylon. "If you can find six real Rastaman 
in Ncgril, you're lucky. Pure bowcat 
dreadlocks deh in Negril," he says of the 
rent-a-dreads. "Rastaman is a pure and 
peaceful man. I-and-l read the scripture 
and keepjah in I-and-l heart. No true Rastaman coul- 
da evah mix up in all o' dat drugs and sex business." 

Twenty-one-year-old Tommy has been a Rasta 
for almost two years. Like many Rastas, he's aban- 
doned Kingston for a simpler, more spiritual life. 
After a while on this empty beach and hillside, it's 
painfully evident that his faith is all he has in this 
world. "My motherdied in January and I never knew 
my father," he says. "It was the teaching of the scrip- 
tures and Jah love for I-and-I that stopped me from 
getting sick in the head." 

He's not quite sure what to make of the mane of 
blondish-brown dreadlocks that my traveling part- 
ner for the day, Dana, wears like a crown. Her light 
skin and hazel eyes, clues to her biracial ity, make him 
skeptical. "Why you lock your hair?" he asks. 

"Because Rasta is near to my heart," she answers 
as patiently as possible. 



"You're half white, right? Probably German." Her 
affirmative answer launches him into a spiel about 
his dislike for Germans, their atheism, and Europeans 
in general. Eventually he gives her the okay, but not 
before reminding her that Europe is the dark side of 
the world; Jah Rastafari and all things African are 
the light side. 

"So you don't do the white-girl thing," 1 ask. 

"Rastaman should have a black woman by his 
side," he says definitively. "His seed should be born 
from a black woman." Then, staring out at the ocean, 
he wavers. "A white girl had my baby and it turned 
out very bad." Six months ago the English baby- 
mother stopped returning his calls and letters. But 
hestill writes her twicea month. "I just want my two- 
and-half-month-old baby to know who his father is." 




'There's a certain poetry to the way 
Jamaican men talk. Even the most uneducated guy 
can sit down and talk about his philosophy.' 

HO WOMAN. NO CRY: It's raining again in Negril. 
Those of us who arc not sleeping or having sex move 
about in a somnambulistic daze, not quite sure what 
to do with ourselves. Ann and I walk through the 
pouring rain to go hang out at Ronnie's, where the 
vibe is always roots and righteous. Even the busiest 
hustlers drop their scams out of respect. The propri- 
etor, Mas Ron (his real name), is one of the few black 
Jamaicans who own beachfront property. Franccsca, 
a German expatriate, comes in with her 12-year-old 
daughter. Her sad eyes foreshadow the story she's 
about to tell. She's upset because the Jamaican man 
she lives with has started to wear his wedding ring 
from his marriage to another woman. "Not that it 
matters to me, his marriage. I understand a young Ja- 
maican guy needing a green card to better himself. 
But why must he wear the ring?" 

Ann noticeably restrains herself: "He wears his 



ring, Franccsca, Ixxauseht's married. " 

When she leaves the table explodes. "Pure dib- 
by-dibby fool black bwoy she run wit," shouts one 
dread. "Only dem de kind woulda take up wit dis 
pussyhole white gal." Another tells Ann he under- 
stands why she's single. "White gal punany make 
these guys lose themselves. They wouldn't know 
how to tell a gtxid woman. Wouldn't even know how 
to treat one." 

I've seen the sadness in Franccsca's eyes before, 
in the eyes of another German woman. I remember 
Goldy, a breathtaking dreadie, holding court at a 
bcachside table with me and two other black women 
from New York. At his feet, a German woman sat in 
silence "Mi usually can't take dem black Americans, 
even the Jamaican ones that grow up abroad," he said. 

"But you girls are conscious roots girls. 
You don't look down on us. The black 
Americans they come here and call us 
'rent-a-dreads.' But they don't understand 
this country. You could work hard here 
for your entire life and never be able to buy 
a house with running water. Can't buy a 
car. Sometimes can't even feed your kids. 
The wh ite people come here and some of 
them buy us houses, not luxuries, but 
things that can change your life." We 
talked tor hours about the politics of this, 
about Malcolm and Garvey, Harlem and 
Kingston, and the worldwide suffering 
of black people. The German woman con- 
tinued to sit in silence, waiting to be 
acknowledged. Finally, he introduced us, 
neglecting to tell us her name. "My sis- 
ters," he concluded, "forever one blood." 

Suddenly her silence annoyed him. 
Turning to her, seemingly for the first 
time, he said, "What? What? What yuh 
have to say?" 

"You know them for so little time and 
you call them your sisters," she ventured 
timidly. "I feel 1 can never be your sister 
because I am white." 

"Yes, you are white," he replied. "And 
you can never, never be my sister. They 
are my sisters because we are one blood." 
In an attempt to cut through the tension, 
we ask him to introduce her. He cannot 
for the life of him remember her name. 
The tears in her eyes confirm what we'd been trying 
to ignore — that this is someone he'd been sexing. 
"Go and put your daughter to bed," he orders in a 
voice not meant to be challenged. "I'll see you when 
we go to country tomorrow." 

"Whatever happened to Goldy?" I ask the other 
dreads at the table. 

Turns out he doesn't come around much anymore. 
"He has a house and a car now," one answered. "The 
guy is one of the biggest gigolos around." 

"Why do they do it?" Ann asks, looking out at the 
falling rain. 

"So Negril stay," the waiter answers, slightly exas- 
perated. "With all the beauty, you find that very few 
people are in touch with theirspirit. The women come 
here looking for something you can't buy. The men 
sell what should not be bought. Negril is a place of 

the lonely and the lost." □ 
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With her 

spectacular debut, 

Plantation 

Lullabies, 

Me'Shell 

NdegeOcello 

proves she's 

more than just 

a name to 

be reckoned 

with. 

by Greg Tate 



Take a baldhead brooding black girl from DC. and rurn her 
loose on a Fender bass. Let her learn what the funk's about 
while kicking bottom on Chocolate City's do-or-die go- 
go scene. Transplant the sista to Gotham with a son to raise and 
a demo to call her own. Watch her sign to Madonna's Maverick 
label. Change her Anglican name to NdegeOcello, Swahili 
for "free like a bird," case you ain't hip. Title the debut album 
Plantation Lullabies 

In the immortal words of Eddie Kendricks, what you say to 
that? What can you say after listening to Me'Shell NdegeOcello's 
Plantation Lullabies, but hey, yo, this is the future of the funk. 
Funk like it was back in the day, "black and conscious" in 
Me Shell's memory. A loving cup flowing over with clavinet ear 
candy, 10-inch bass lines and Wah Wah Watson guitar strokes. 
Not to mention topical lyrics: Her songs funk with race, sex, 
drugs, unrequired lust, and the tragedy of the black man. 

You want to talk about the Next Wave in Soul Music, you 
got to talk about little mama Me'Shell. How dope is she? When 
she played with my band Women In Love, we said she was the 
dick of the band. When she left, we stood around like castrati 
in search of a choirmaster. Alan Douglass, keeper of rhe Jimi 
Hendrix estate, was so impressed he dropped several G's so she 
could interpret Hendrix songs and pay her rent until Mo'Donna 
signed her up. 

The album is sexy and daring: You never heard a love song 
devoted to "Shoot 'n Up and Gett'n High" with my baby before, 
have you? Not outside of punk rock you haven't. What kind of 
shit is Me'Shell on? Some GT Next Shit. Being a Virgo, she's 
easy to love but hard to pin down. Anxious in the afterglow of 
Plantation Lullabies, Me'Shell deigned to get open on the stoop 
of her Harlem brownstone and in a downtown hangout called 
Fez while summer '93 waned. 

// you were trying to describe funkiness to a Martian immigrant, 
tt 'hat kin J of metaphor would you use/ 

Funk for me is like the pilgtimagc to Mecca in Islam. An 
awakening. A song of praise. Funk releases some demons and 
spirits inside of me. 

When did you realize you had a spiritual connection with the funk? 

When my manager asked me if I had ever heard of Larry 
Graham. I said, who, the singer? Then I heard him play bass 
and he floored me. I play very similarly to him and had never 
even heard his stuff. That's when I realized that funk is some- 
thing that I do and feel unconsciously. 

Do you look forward to playing in front of a hometown audi- 
ence, the old go-go clubs you used to play. 3 

Nope, not at all. I'm very nervous about playing at home. I 
didn't fit too well in D.C. Playing in the band didn't mean I fit. 
They used to laugh at the music I did. They thought it was so 
out. So, um, laugh now, motherfuckers! That's how I feel. I love 
DC. and a lot of this music is spawned from what I learned there 
playing in the go-go bands, but it was not easy. 

What s your wildest memory from the go-go days? 

Once, when I was with Little Bennie and the Masters, we 
were playing at the Cherry Atlantic Skating Rink. We heard 
gunfire and the guy they were shooting at runs up onstage. So 
they're shooting at us and shit hits my bass and we just all fell 
out on the floor. And the funniest thing is our rapper. Little 
Bennie, was still rapping and I'm like, 'Get your ass down!' My 
man was feeling the power of god. That was some hilarious shit. 
The thing about the go-go too is, "Rump Shaker" video ain't 
got nothing on a go-go. The girls would come up onstage 
and there would be a lot of ass up there moving. 

A lot of people 1 play your CD for want to know, what is her mar- 
ket going to be? 

Yeah, think how I feel. Maybe I'm crazy but I think anybody 
can listen to it. First of all, my audience is black people, bot- 
tom line. Any colored folks will find something they can relate 



to. At Warner Bros., they had to realize I wasn't a cookie cutout. 
Maverick already knew that, but the marketing people at 
Warnets had problems with my album cover because it's like 
some psychedelic past shit. S'like, get over it. They were say- 
ing it's too abstract. I told them black people are the creators 
and founders of abstract. The Ohio Players' album covers, those 
were the shits. Funkadelic covers. Where did that go? Who 
decided that was too complex for the black audience to get? I 
told somebody I made my music because I wanted to caress peo- 
ple's minds. Give cm something else to look at. 

/ was surprised you came out gay in the Black Rock Coalition newslet- 
ter, and in such an affirmatii v, antihomophobic way. A lot of gay peo- 
ple in the business are intimidated by the response they think they'd 
get for coming out. 

It can be very painful. Especially from my people. I don't 
really care what the other side thinks. I did an interview the 
other day with The Advocate and that's all they harped on. I 
was afraid to say I was bisexual because I didn't think I was 
being a politically correct lesbian. The interviewer actually 
asked, well, how did the child happen? And I was like, in the 
standard way. I ain't into that turkey-basting thing at all. I 
do not hate men and being gay does not negate my maternal 
instincts or wants. 

There's a lot of identification with 1 he plight of black men on your 
record, but there's not too much womanist orantisexist sentiment there. 

Oh yeah, but I don't think I abuse women. I'm in check with 
myself with women, how I see them, how I treat them, I'm way 
past that. The next album is all about the abuse of people and 
god, and women are definitely the main subject matter. Women, 
we're definitely in the next album if y'all can wait that long. 

The songs on Plantation Lullabies came from a certain peri- 
od in my life, from dealing with my son's fathet , a bunch of 
things. I had lyrics and music that I wanted to sound a certain 
way and here it is. In that sense, I hope I can say women do have 
a voice and a way of speaking that is unique. So I'm trying to 
create that — how a woman feels straight up, not that John 
Singleton crap. 

You give white girls a pretty hard time on "Sou/On Ice. " Youcatch 
any flak for that? Kinda funny, you doing that song on Madonna's 
label. 

Ain't it, though? That 's their favorite song. I think white 
people love being put in the spotlight in those kinda things. 
Makes them feel less guilty when we point them out. That song 
came from reading Eldridge Cleaver's book and finding it very 
interesring. Am I racist? I don't know. How do you feel about 
the song? You don't agree with it? 

/ don' t have a problem with it. It's something 1 been hearing from 
black women from day one, starting with my mother. Like I told you 
before, though, I thought it was presumptuous to say that just because 
a brother was with a white woman it meant that he thought black 
u omen are unattractive. Or was seduced by this ideal of white wom- 
anhood. But you re allowed that. 

I am? Okay, thank you. 'Cause I don't dislike anybody. I'm 
more progressive than that. I have problems with color, I think, 
because I think my son's fathet would take care of him if I were 
lighter-skinned. I've been alienated for being darker... 

Me'Shell. you ain't that dark. But I guess you ain't that mulat- 
to ideal so many brothers prefer, either. To the point u here you be out 
u ith a dark sister and sisters come up and say, 'It 's so good to see you 
with a real sister.' 

I feel bad too when I think like that 'cause I'm like, damn, 
I'm doing the same thing I'm accusing others of. But I'm learn- 
ing to love the many aspects and shades of my sisters. We're all 
beautiful. □ 

Creg Tate is the author of Flyboy in the Buttermilk: Essays on 
Contemporary America (Fireside). 
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Tis the season to do your holiday shopping. 




KEEP YOUR PANTS ON We got hats. We got hoods. Long sleeve T's. Plain Authentic 70s basketball shoes! The One Star is back. No clones. 1000's 

ol' regular T's. Knapsacks. But from the waist down — you're on your own. of pairs, all sizes, in gold, burgandy. blue and black. For more informa- 

So BYOP or get arrested. That's No Joke. 212-219-9784 tion call 1-800-428-2667 




Give the gift that will raise your friends out of the fashion doldrums — 
NA NA platform sneakers. A 2 sole that is sure to heighten their holiday 
spirits. For information call NA NA 1 -800-347-4728 



Hey! Hey! Hey! It's Faaaaat Albert! Scene Not Herd gear also features the 
Capheds. Popeye, Brutus, Wimpy. Dagwood. Hagar the Horrible and 
Krazy Kat. For stores wit stuff call 212-219-9826 



Pick up your phone and give Happy Vibes 
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ROOM TO BREATHE 



Scott Poulson-Bryant goes back to his roots and follows the 
Leaders of the New School to Charlie Brown's house. 



Long Island, 1973: Some soft kids whose parents moved 'em outta the city. 
Y'all ain't really down. 

Long Island, 1993: The jeans are a little baggier, the bikes a little more 
rugged, but it's the Long Island I think I remember as I drive up to the house 
in Uniondale where Charlie Brown, of Leaders of the New School, grew up 
and still lives. Outside the brick-fronted home, Busta Rhymes and Dinco 
are surrounded by a group of local boys wearing Karl Kani, freestyling to 
tracks from the new LONS album, T.I.M.E. Mrs. Higgins, Charlie Brown's 
mother, sits near the orange, white, and purple flowers that grow modest- 
ly along the walkway, watching a photographer circle the rappers for shots. 
Kids are playing in the yard across the street, darting in and around a dark- 
blue Pontiac parked in the driveway. A dog barks somewhere across a 
fence. And young men emerging from red BMWs say "pardon me" as they 
go in and out of the house. 

Just another day in hip hop suburbia. Sometimes there's still the "remem- 
ber when" of hip hop's Urban Only days, when the grit and bite of wordy, 
inner-city kids was bond. Kids from around this way — whose parents prob- 
ably moved out to the Island to escape the city — had to traipse to the Bronx 
and Uptown, to the Fever and the Latin Quarter, to catch the vibe of the new 
breed. Now, in the days after Public Enemy, Eric B. & Rakim, and De La Soul, 
Long Island stands as a hip hop mecca of its own, spouting out talent and flavor to bum. 

Inside the Higgins home, where Ebony magazines line a shelf underneath a panel of 
family snapshots, where sports trophies sit atop one whole dining-room wall, where 
there are homegrown tomatoes on the windowsill over the kitchen sink, Mrs. Higgins 
talks about the role of her house as a homebase for her superstar son, after I call her a 
hip hop mom. "The feeling was I'd rather have them here, where I know who's coming 
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in, what kind of people they're hanging out with. It's better to have an open door." Mrs. 
Higgins grew up on Long Island and never thought about raising her family anywhere 
else. "It's nice here, whatever you wanted was here. But you had access to the city if you 
wanted the culture," she says. "City life is different. The quieter lifestyle here means you 
can talk to each other, one on one. The quieter aspect gives you the time to think of what 
you want to do. It's more peaceful here." 

Peaceful, that is, except forthe guys playing Street Fighter ll on the 
Nintendo in the family room, and Jake, the big green parrot, perched 
on his own tall branch of tree in the dining room. Jake can dance. Mrs. 
Higgins puts the stereo on — appropriately enough, WBLS is playing De 
La Soul — and shows me how Jake has perfected the bopping, head- 
nodding East Coast Stomp that Leaders work so well. Blazoned across 
the family-room wall is a huge ad for Doublemint, featuring Charlie 
Brown's sisters, the first black twins featured on a billboard for the gum 
campaign. Their bright, healthy smiles reflect that peacefulness Mrs. 
Higgins talked about, and that Charlie Brown adds to. 

"It's cool we're from Uniondale 'cause the name means something," 
he says laughing. "We're all constantly united." He tells me about meet- 
ing Dinco and Busta in high school, through football in the park. How 
their brothers were both into music, about Milo coming from Amityville 
("which got a rep like it's more of a suburban ghetto, it's rougher, but 
it's cool out there"). Then, after conversation, he's up again, running to 
find a copy of the Leaders' album, greeting his father as he walks into 
the house, joining the others outside for a freestyle. But before he goes, 
he says to me: "My parents were fortunate enough to have a house so 
the way I think about things is different from the brothers that are trapped 
out there. Not a whole lot different, but out here I got room to think." □ 



: Brown's double-dope. Doublemint twin sisters 
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SCREEN JAMS 



Who's winning the battle of the late-night bands? 
by Brett Atwood 



WE SHOULD HAVE KNOWN 

not to believe the late-night 
hype. The so-called talk- show 
wars have become downright 
monotonous. We'resick ofall 
the critics drooling in anticipation of 
somebody falling on their Chase — er, 
face. We've read every possible angle on 
Letterman vs. Leno, heard all there is 
to know about Arsenio, and been bom- 
barded with bits about O'Brien. Now 
it's time to (ace the music. 

After all, who cares about the hosts ? 
It's the band we tune in to see. And the 
hosts know it, too. Conan has taken to 
opening his show with an acoustic gui- 
tar around his neck and he still gets 
laughs when he asks his audience, "Are 
you ready to rockV.V Arsenio tells his 
band to play something "naaasty" and 
then shuffles around the stage like a 
buffoon. Chevy keeps showing us that 
he's a pianist (for those of you reading 
aloud, that's one who plays the piano). 
And Dave, who figured this stuff out 
long ago, has been using the band to 
spice up his skits and monologues from 
day one. No wonder he's on top. 

One positive result of all the com- 
petition is that musical guests are get- 
ting a little better. Late-night TV is try- 
ing to break out of the white-bread 
mold of old. Today's bandleader must 
feel equally at home with Engelbert 

Humperdinck or Fu-Schnickens, and 
serve as sidekick and song stylist, sor- 
ta like Ed McMahon and Doc Sever- 
insen rolled into one. Here's the Vibe 
breakdown from the top. 

SHAFFER/IETTERMAN NBC owns the 
rights to The World's Most Dangerous 
Band," which Paul Shaffer led for 1 1 
years, and which was, in the leaner years 
of Late Night, the best reason to tune 
in. Now appearing as Paul Shaffer and 
the CBS Orchestra, it's still the best TV 
band on the air. The addition of funk- 
master Bernie Worrell 
on keys and dreadhead- 
ed Felicia Collins on gui- 
tar adds welcome new 
flavors, colors, and hair- 
styles (though Worrell 
still hasn't been given 
room to flex his skills). 



Even in the sprawling Ed Sullivan 
Theater, that fragile chemistry between 
the goofy, gap-toothed host and his per- 
pctually stoned-looking bandleader 
is still in full effect. No one ad-libs a 
musical pun better than "the Shiv." He 
learned his comic skills as former 
pianist for the Blues Brothers and as Bill 
Murray's "Lounge Singer" accompanist 
on Saturday Night Life. But si nee releas- 



from his bebop, yet he's not afraid to 
launch into a tongue-in-cheek Led Zcp 
cover. Breaking through boundaries of 
color and skepticism now looks easy 
compared with the task of serving as 
"nice guy" sidekick to Leno, whose most 
memorable work is turning out to be 
those old Doritos spots. At least Mar- 
sal is understands his place as a late-night 
bandleader: "We're all in thesame boat," 




Sour note: Che»y batter keep all his career options open. 



ing his own album (World's Most 
Dangerous Party), Paul should beware 
of breaking the sidekick s Golden 
Rule — never hog the limelight. 

MARSAUS/LENO Branford's the man. 
He's funny, he's talented, he's got a 
Grammy, and, most important — peo- 
ple really like him. He and his crack sev- 
en-piece band faced a difficult task ear- 
ly last year in waking the sleepy-eyed 
audience that was expecting another 
goofball a la Doc. He knows his hip hop 



he says, "right behind Bobo the Clown 
on the talk-show food chain, and right 
above most lower chordates." (Careful 
of that Golden Rule, Branford. . .) 

WOLFF/HALL Given the givens, Michael 
Wolff hasn't done a bad job. When 
you're saddled with a goofy name like 
"The Posse," when you are required to 
pump your fist and bark on cue, when 
your host is still star-struck after five 
seasons on the air — how cool can you 
be? All the same, Wolffhas proven that 



he's a competent, if uninspired, musi- 
cian, and an articulate, if rarely used, 
sidekick. Still, Arsenio's show has 
brought more black music to TV than 
any other. Though the almost-MTV 
camera effects are disttacting, the Posse 
score highest marks for impromptu 
sit-ins — including a recent guest ap- 
pearance by New York D | Stretch Arm- 
strong, who called his boy Fat Joe out 
of the audience to kick verbals. 

WEINBERG/O'BRIEN Best known as the 
erstwhile drummer for Springsteen's 
E Street Band, Max Weinberg was an 
unusual choice for bandleader. O'Brien 
was reported to have said he wanted the 
band " to sound like The Flintstones" and 
with the brass-heavy Weinberg Seven, 
he got his wish. As for snappy dialogue, 
it's not easy to project from behind a 
big drum kit, but Weinberg may just 
be an untapped comic wellspring. (He 
gets big laughs for the name alone.) 
Not that we'll ever find out with Co- 
nan's lame sidekick Andy Richter hog- 
ging couch space and airtime. So far, 
"Thanks, that was great" is as lively as 
the O'Brien/Weinberg banter gets. 

SCOTT/CHASE Tom Scott deserves bet- 
ter. Not much — but a little better. 
Check the resume" : He's got a Grammy 
under his belt; his band (unlike his host) 
is ready for prime time; he's even got 
talk-show bandleader experience, al- 
beit on The PatSajak Show. Still, Scott 
can't be forgiven for accompanying 
Goldic Hawn in a now-infamous, in- 
conceivably bad rendition of "Happy 
Birthday." Scott and his Hollywood 
Express are faring better than Chevy 
Chase, though, who spends most of the 
show looking like he'd rather be hid- 
ing in the orchestra pit. Is it really nec- 
essary for him to chop away aimlessly 
at his desktop keyboard in attempted 
accompaniment? We'd rather watch 
Dionne Warwick info- ^^^^ 
mercials. □ 



Brett Atwood is a 
freelance uriter liv- 
ing in Los Angeles 
and works at Bill- 
board magazine. 
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SIR DUKE 



Sister Act 2 director Bill Duke wants to be on Hollywood's A-list, and with good reason. 

by Elena Oumano 



DIRECTOR BILL DUKE IS SITTING IN 

his office on the Warner Hollywood 
Studios lot talking about his new pro- 
ject, Sister Act 2: Back in the Habit 
(Touchstone), starring Whoopi Gold- 
berg. "Just get the best lawyer for the 
job," he says to his assistant Bridget, 
probably referring to legal represen- 
tation for 19-year-old actor Ron John- 
son. Johnson, a South Central L.A. 
native who played a leading role in last 
year's Zebrahead and who appears i n 
Sister Act 2, was arrested on the set a few 
weeks earlier for allegedly raping an 
extra, a 16-year-old white girl from 
Long Beach. Bridget Starrs to run down 
names of available attorneys, but Duke 
cuts her off: "We just want the best for 
the job." 

Being the best man for the job is 
something Duke understands well. 
Unlike Spike Lee and John Singleton, 
who've fashioned themselves as auteurs 
of the African American experience, 
Duke, an inveterate perfectionist, is 
busily carving out his niche as a hired 
gun right in the belly of the beast. He 
wants his name at the top of Holly- 
wood's A-list because — and only be- 
cause — he's an exceptional talent who's 
capable of portrayi ng a variety of worlds 
and experiences. 

Duke's film career began as an actor, 
with critically praised performances in 
American Gigolo and Predator. Since 
moving to directing, his credits — 
1991s A Rage in Harlem, a period piece 
based on the Chester Himes novel; 
1992's Deep Cover, a modernist thriller 
about an undercover narc; and 1993 s 
The Cemetery Club, a melodrama about 
four Jewish widows — indicate to some 
people a rudderless drift toward the 
mainstream. For Duke, though, it's the 
deliberate course of a pro determined 
to succeed on chops alone. 

"I'm not trying to make a statement 
as much as I'm living out my own des- 



tiny," Duke says. "I'm having a very dif- 
ficult time doing this, but I refuse to be 
defined by someone else's limited per- 
ception ot who and what I am. It's as 
simple as that. 1 don't mind if this in- 
dustry defines or limits me based on my 
ability. But il I want to direct a film 
with all black folks and I have the cre- 
dentials and ability, I want to be able 
to do that. If I want to direct Alien^ or 
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dumb things on purpose. I learned the 
hard way in this industry that they do 
them out of ignorance." 

He won Sister Act 2 the same way — 
by pitching the best vision of the script. 
Plus his phone Iriend Whoopi Gold- 
berg approved. Duke was eager to work 
with her because he sees her as a fellow 
artist who's succeeded despite her re- 
fusal toconform to Hollywood's stereo- 



A nonauteur by design, Bill Oiks Is carving out his niche as a hired gun. 



a film about Irish immigrants, I want 
that opportunity. What qualifies me is 
my humanity." 

That humanity is what earned Duke 
the Cemetery C/wiassignment. "The stu- 
dio caught a whole lot of flak," he says. 
"They got calls from white Jewish di- 
rectors who were up for the film: 'What 
the hell does this black guy know about 
directing a film about Jewish women?' 
And they don't see that statement as 
racist. I used to assume people did 



types. "I respect her talent and courage," 
says Duke. "Black folks criticized her 
looks and the way she wore her hair. 
White Hollywood said she wasn't at- 
tractiveenoughtobealeading lady. In 
spite of all that, this film makes her the 
highest-paid woman in the history of 
Hollywood." 

Sister Act 2 — featuring Whoopi and 
a group of street kids fighting to keep 
their high school open — is the sequel 
to last year's $350 million megahit. 



And Duke admits to feeling the pres- 
sure. "We got the script late," he says, 
"so we were writing as we went along. 
Whoopi has a wonderful, brilliant 
instinct for comedy, and in some way 
she was able to make things work. In 
the time we did have. . ." his voice trails 
off. "People will judge," he says with 
resignation, "but I think we did a good 
job. You'd love to be judged on the aes- 
thetic merits of the film and what the 
critics say, but you're judged by how 
much money the film makes." 

If the film does boffo box office, 
Duke feels he'll be in a position to check 
off more items on his long, ambitious 
wish list. At the top is producing an 
epic film on the guerrilla war that led 
to the creation of the world's first black 
republic, Haiti. Also on the list are var- 
ious projects being developed through 
Yagya, his film production company, 
whose name is Sanskrit for "all work is 
done in the name and spirit of evolu- 
tion." Meanwhile, thedirector's branch- 
ing out: He's preparing to publish a 
poetry book and he's working on a the- 
ater project. And if a role should come 
along as significant as the hard-nosed 
cop he played in the Hughes Brothers' 
Menace II Society, he'll take it. 

If there's a theme that runs through 
Duke's life and work, it 's that evolu- 
tion begins at home. He created the 
book Black Light: The African A merican 
Hero (text by Paul Carter Harrison, 
with an introduction by Danny Glover, 
published in November by Thunder's 
Mouth Press) so that today's youth 
wouldn't have to struggle as he did to 
find their identity. In his essay "Black 
Heroes," Duke recalls that he was in the 
first grade when he came to fully under- 
stand the meaning of being black in 
America: 

"On a corkboard," he writes, "the 
teacher displayed pictures of all who 
had made America great: Abraham 
Lincoln, Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson. The 
pictures were endless. I saw the pride 
that beamed through my white class- 
mates. The teacher then turned to me 
and the other lone black child in the 
class with a sense of letting us know 
that we had not been forgotten. She 



then presented the class and myself 
with the three portraits that encapsu- 
lated her understanding of "Negro" his- 
tory. The first was a stoic picture of 
George Washington Carver, the second 
astern Booker T. Washington, and last 
but not least a brilliant yellow-clad, 
dark-faced little black Sambo." 

Today, Duke understands that hero- 
ism is often obscured, sometimes delib- 
erately so. Through a collection of short 



biographies and pictures of famous, for- 
gotten, and unacknowledged African 
Americans, Black Light provides an 
overdue corrective. 

Duke wants to see more of those 
kinds of heroes today — not just in 
books and onscreen, but in the real 
world. "It's easy to lie back and say, 'It 's 
all over; it can all go to hell, "' he says of 
the current fashion for cynicism. "Our 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers 



could have said that too, but none of 
them would have survived. Cynicism 
is the posture of a coward who hides 
behind a mask of denial and negativi- 
ty. The strongest of us survived, and 
that's the legacy we have to commit to. " 

That's certainly the legacy Bill 
Duke has committed himself to. Near 
his office door hangs a black-and-white 
framed photo: The NBA-size direc- 
tor/actor/writer towers over three smil- 



ing studio-exec types. Someone's 
drawn a thought bubble over Duke's 
bald head, saying, "Don't tell anybody 
that I'm standing on my tippy-toes." 
They — the better part of Hollywood, 
white and black — have yet to be told 
a lot about Bill Duke. 



Elena Oumano is the entertainment editor 
of Lo Ultimo, a Latino monthly, and 
writes frequently on musk and film. 



Fear of a Black Hat (itc) is partly This Is Spinal Tap reconsidered and part- produces one of their high school yearbooks. In a scene straight out of 

ly a good old-school basement jam. Coming less than a year after Luke's "Cowards In Compton" video, the Jam Boy in question is pictured 

another quasi-rap mockumentary, CB4, Fear comically details the trials sporting J. Crew gear and a very winning smile next to a laundry list of 

and tribulations of an LA. gangsta group called Niggaz With Hats (N.W. H.) rather ungangsterly extracurricular activities. 



as they go on their "Itchy Dick 
Tour." The itchy crew are seen 
blowing up, breaking up, and re- 
uniting in the name of tha hard- 
core flava and a fat contract. 

N.W.H., who wear outrageous 
headgear in homage, they say, to 
slaves who toiled hatless in the 
sun, are: Ice Cold (writer/director 
Rusty Cundieff), a braided cross 
between Ices T and Cube; Tasty- 
Taste (Larry B. Scott), a would-be 
Eazy-E complete with jheri-curl 
juice; and Tone-Def (Marc Chris- 
topher Lawrence), a kinder and 
gentler Dr. Dre who by film's end 
transforms himself into the Big 
Man from P.M. Dawn. Gabbing liKe 
idiot savants for the initially very 
proper documentarian Nina Black- 
burn (Kasi Lemmons), the trio take 
her along on a bizarre ride through 
their own twisted head trip — 
where the song "Come Pet the 
p.u.S.S.Y." is really a coded revo- 
lutionary call to arms ("Political 
Unrest Stabilizes Society, Yes!"). 

Built around pointed send-ups of everything from MTV's The Week in 
Rock and videos by N.W.A, Public Enemy, C+C Music Factory, and L.L Cool 
J, Fear is chock-full of stock music-biz characters like the band's doomed 
managers (all killed in gun-related "accidents" a la Spinal Tap's drum- 
mers), the stage-pass-around-the-neck skeezer Cheryl (who's dated 
"only" 14 celebs), and Daryll (the fres fey and massively endowed video 
choreographer). Also lampooned are N.W.H.'s rivals the Jam Boys, hard- 
core poseurs whose prep-school pedigrees are "outed" when Ice Cold 
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SPINAL RAP 

Fear of a Black Hat makes you take your thinking caps off 



If these quick sketches get a 
little raw sometimes that's be- 
cause this is mainly a boy's mo- 
vie. For instance, even though 
Blackburn asks all the journalisti- 
cally correct questions, by the 
time the movie's over, Ice Cold's 
flipped the script and got her 
singing the sweetest love songs. 
In the interim, her every word is a 
setup for a punch line; so her vis- 
it to gun freak Tasty-Taste's ar- 
mory takes on shades of a wicked 
Looney Tunes skit. Check out Ta- 
sty on how an Uzi is similar to an 
auto-focus camera: "You just, 
Spray. The. Area." 

What hits the mark in Fear of 
a Black Hat has everything to do 
with how it deals with its targeted 
issues: misogyny, gang violence, 
and anti-white sentiment in rap. 
Blackburn attempts in all earnest- 
ness to address this short-list of 
hot topics but she never actually 
gets to do it. N.w.H. keep bum- 
rushing her show, bogging her 
down in trying to maintain her professional composure and, ultimately, 
to steer the discussion away from the size of her butt. Thoughtfully, 
Blackburn is never demeaned or insulted, just extremely flustered by not 
getting a straight answer to anything. Fear of a Black Hat's humor comes 
out of cleverly shooting holes through all the serious stuff. Which is just 
fine because N.W.H. mix their goofy gags, self-indulgent monologues, 
subtle in-jokes, and wacky video spoofs like good DJs pulling vintage 
breakbeats from a crate. — Gary Dauphin 
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HAPPY TRAILS 

Gus Van Sant's Even Cowgirls Get the Blues gets even, 
by Hilton Als 



LORRAINE BRACCO (DELORBS DEL RUBY 
in Even Cowgirls Get the Blues) really digs 
k.d. lang, and what Lorraine Bracco 
really wants in her life is k.d. lang 
(cosongwriterand singer on the film's 
soundtrack). Lorraine and k.d.: the 
sagebrush in their voices and a horse 
between their legs and the stars above 
their heads. 

At least I'd like to think so, this 
being my desire, a fantasy inspired by 
Gus Van Sant's film version of Cowgirls, 
a film about the poetics of female space. 

That space — poetic in Van Sant's 
eyes because he cannot inhabit it, being 
a man, a fact which makes these cow- 
girls as unobtainable as desire and 
observed from a distance like desire, 
too — is the film's context, which pre- 
sents women who make choices about 
other women and women who are rep- 
resented alone with horses and the sky 
and each other. 

The longing that cowgirls have for 
one another as they are glimpsed in 
close-up and medium shots, a longing 
which evokes the prairie twang, the 
vastness of emotional and geographi- 
cal space out on the range, was envi- 
sioned by Tom Robbins, the author of 
the novel upon which Cowgirls is based. 
Robbins wrote of girls who grow up 
wanting to be cowgirls and live a- 
mongst each other as such, with no 
apologies and no role models to over- 
come, not really. 

These women, who have little ifany 
relationship to men, is what Gus Van 
Sant has wrested from Robbins's nov- 
el. What Van Sant's left behind was 
this: the novel's ultimately male-cen- 
tric (read: sentimental) view of women 
who take the high road without Him 
(Tom Robbins, Dad, whomever). 

As the American cinema's most 
visual commentator of the inter- 
nal ticks that define us as social 
creatures, Gus Van Sant constructs 
films which are road maps of his inter- 
nal ticks: a profound distrust of his 
identity as white and male and pur- 
veyor of privilege. His perplexing, 
albeit compelling, work — Drugstore 
Cowboy, My Own Private Idaho — suc- 
ceeds, in large part, on his ability to 
sit back, away from a society that is 
devoid of innuendo, of irony, a society 
that presumes it represents a people it 
does not know. 



Gus Van Sant: "Basically, what I left 
out of the movie was the straight stuff. " 
There is one "straight" sex scene in the 
film and it is presented as a parody. 
When Sissy Hankshaw (Uma Thur- 
man) goes out on a date with Julian 
(played as a noncharacter by the sin- 
gularly ungifted Keanu Reeves) she 
ends up in bed with two of Reeves's 
consorts, one of whom is played by Sean 
Young, the other by Crispin Glover. 



Young, who is styled to resemble ear- 
ly Warhol superstar Ultra Violet, enjoys 
Sissy's body but is obligated to react 
to Glover's balding head, salivating 
face, not so much as representative of 
something she desires as someone she 
has been conditioned to desire. War- 
hol — one of Van Sant 's influences — 
explored this to beautiful, horrific ends 
in his Kiss series. 

Van Sant's filmic form — style as 
irony — is established when we see the 
first shot of the Rubber Rose Ranch, 
the ranch where Sissy eventually hitch- 
hikes her life into(finally) being: a cow- 



girl, a lover of cowgirls — first with 
Bonanza Jellybean (Rain Phoenix), and 
then Delores Del Ruby. 

In this establishing shot, the cam- 
era pans slowly, slowly up, a shot rem- 
iniscent of the establishing shot at the 
gate of Xanadu, the castle built by 
Citizen Kane, Orson Welles's most con- 
vincing portrait of patriarchal power as 
symbol. Van Sant's reinvention of the 
meaning of that shot and the memory 



of Welles's portrait informs, italicizes 
Delores Del Ruby's own vision as she 
presents it: oneofan all-female Utopia. 
Delores, who has her own Rosebud, her 
own mind, cracks her whip as her call- 
ing card and then announces: "She came 
to me in a vision." Who is she? "The 
Goddess," who directs Delores more or 
less to her call: the organization of 
women. Delores Del Ruby knows how 
Utopias have failed before and may fai I 
again. This fact does not diminish her 
hope. (Lorraine Bracco is perfectly cast 
in this role because that hope is a fea- 
ture of Lorraine Bracco's personality. 



Lorraine Bracco told me: "You know, 
when Siskel or Ebert — I can't remem- 
ber which one — married that African 
American woman, I had a lot more 
respect for him, you know? Don't ask 
me why, I just do. Know what I mean?") 

The complex theories growing out 
of a certain kind of intellectual (and 
actual) lesbian separatism — itself 
growing out of the '70s — included the 
idea that the only true Utopia was a 
female-based one, run as a collective 
and at the deliberate exclusion of rules 
established by the patriarchy. (One of 
the cowgirls in the film removes fur- 
niture from a room, proclaiming, "Rid 
yourselves of these masculine influ- 
ences! ") Writers such as Ti-Grace 
Atkinson, Jill Johnston (author of The 
Lesbian Nation, a classic), and Germaine 
Greer attempted to put the female 
body back together again, to instill 
Her with pleasure, with power, to de- 
erase Her from being seen (or not seen) 
as an endless fount from which male 
desire could take and take. (Sylvia 
Plath wrote of how she perceived this: 
"It can sew, it can cook/it can talk, 
talk, talk./It works...") 

In the the book, Robbins, the male 
author, cannot let his male presence go 
unwarranted: Sissy eventually marries 
Julian. But Van Sant, who lives outside 
of all his characters with a kind of long- 
ing (the hustlers in My Own Private Ida- 
ho; the drug addicts in Drugstore Cow- 
boy), and almost never has straight men 
as his focal point, does not entertain the 
specter of Men. In the film, Sissy has 
a masturbatory fantasy about Julian 
when she first makes her way to Rubber 
Rose, and this is the last we see of him. 
He is never missed. The emotional cen- 
ter of each of Van Sant's films (dis- 
counting the not very interesting Mala 
Noche, his first feature) are women, the 
memory of women (rhe absent moth- 
er in Idaho). 

Van Sant's emotionality is manifest 
in the removal of the two central male 
characters, a removal which is a met- 
aphor for his removal of himself: At the 
core of Cowgirls is a Warholian absence 
of the auteur's self. It is the absence that 
the romantic exercises so as not to find 
his or her beloved empty of meaning, 
alone, like Lorraine Bracco as Delores 
Del Ruby at the end of the film, wan- 
dering fields, searching for all the 
women she's loved. □ 




Gunmen (Gramercy) is a variation on the bud- 
dy-movie theme, with Mario Van Peebles 
and Christopher Lambert teamed up a la 
Danny Glover and Mel Gibson in Lethal 
Weapon. Like Glover's Murtaugh, Van Pee- 
bles's character, Cole, has the brains, and, like 
Gibson's Riggs, Lambert plays the loose-can- 
non wacko, Dani. The setting isn't the streets 
of L A. but your generic South American jungle, 
where an Uzi is like an American Express card 
(you can't leave home...). So it's quite a surprise 
when Big Daddy Kane and Eric B. & Rakim 
appear briefly on a club stage rapping in the 
middle of the rain forest. Even funnier is when 



Picard in Star Trek: The Next Generation). The 
drug smugglers don't have a clue where to look, 
but each of our heroes has only half of the puzzle: 
Dani knows where the boat is docked, Cole 
knows the boat's name. If they can outlast the 
smugglers, they'll be home free. The problem, 
of course, is they don't entirely trust each other. 

They also don't have the slightest idea how 
to fly an airplane. Which is why they enlist the 
services of Kadeem Hardison, who's a hoot as 
the punch-drunk pilot Izzy who flies them to 
the film's climax. Waiting for them is yet anoth- 
er TV refugee, Denis Leary, the chain-smoking, 
insult-spewing MTV master of sarcasm, who 
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They'll gat you: Mario Van Peebles (Cole) and Christopher Lambert (Dani). 

JUNGLE BROTHERS 

Gunmen isn't all buddy-buddy. 



two guys at the bar dressed in Hawaiian shirts 
and leis turn around and we realize it's Dr. Dre 
and Ed Lover — they thought they were going to 
Club Med, but wound up way off course and 
totally out of season. 

Gunmen is just that kind of action-adven- 
ture — you never quite know what to expect. 
After all, there are pretty high stakes here: Dani 
and Cole are frantically searching for a hidden 
$400 million fortune. Tailing them is a group of 
drug smugglers that, in a moral about-face role, 
is headed by Patrick Stewart (Captain Jean-Luc 



effectively transfers his small-screen charm 
onto the big screen as the ice-cold killer Ar- 
mor O'Malley. 

Combining recognizable TV personalities 
and rappers with the Lethal Weapon-esque Van 
Peebles and Lambert team creates an unpre- 
dictability that energizes the film and keeps it 
moving along. As a follow-up to Posse, Gunmen 
is another action-adventure feather in Van Pee- 
bles's cap. He may not consciously be trying to 
be the black Harrison Ford, but that's what it 
looks like from here. — Veronica Chambers 
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The self-titled debut album featuring Getto Jam . 

It's A Long Beach Thang. 
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TOUGHER THAN TOUGH: 

THE STORY OF 
JAMAICAN MUSIC 

Island 

byRobKenner 



"Play I on the R&B/Want all my people to see/We're bubbling on the 
Top 1 00/Just like a mighty dread." So sang Bob Marley on "Roots, 
Rock, Reggae," one of the many great tunes that doesn '( appear on 
Tougher Than Tough, Island Records's four-CD box set tracing the 
music's remarkable ragamuffin-to-riches story. In this year that Bob's 
crossover prophecy came true, the label that helped make him an 
international star is doing its bit to fill the world in on the half that's 
never been told. 

For many people, reggae means simply Bob or Shabba, but these 
two icons account for only three of the 93 tracks in this sweeping sur- 
vey. "Today there is a greater output of music per capita in Jamaica 
than in any other country in the world," writes Chris Blackwell, founder 
of Island Records, in the box's 65-page booklet. "It's incredible how 
powerful this little island of Jamaica is." So prolific and so powerful, 
in fact, that the task Island has set for itself seems tougher than 
tough — almost impossible. Can 35 years of music be squeezed onto 
four CDs? The difficulty is compounded by the fact that there is not 
one music of Jamaica but many. Ska, mento, rock steady, classical 
roots, dubwise, rockers, and today's ragamuffin style are distinct but 
intertwined musical forms with origins in sacred Afro-Caribbean tra- 
ditions — Pocomania, Nyabingi, Etu, Kumina — as well as in Christian 



gospel music and intercepted signals from Miami radio stations play- 
ing American R&B, soul, and country. 

Island's original plan was to issue 30 CDs over a period of five 
months in 1992 — 604 cuts to celebrate Jamaica's 30th anniversary of 
independence from the British empire. In classic reggae fashion, the 
set is now a year late, and it's been edited down to a more manage- 
able — and marketable — size. The four-disc format is modeled on 
Island's extremely successful Marley box, Songs of Freedom, a size 
that can only begin to suggest the richness of Jamaican music. But 
it still sounds wicked. 

Uninitiated listeners will probably be surprised at what they find 
in reggae's past. What does the pop ditty "My Boy Lollipop" have to 
do with herb or Jah Rastafari? Nothing, but this multimillion-selling 
ska smash (allegedly featuring a young Rod Stewart on harmonica) 
helped put Island Records on the map in 1964. What is Curtis Mayfield's 
"Queen Majesty" doing here? Or the theme to Guns of Navarone? 
And let's not even mention Prince Buster's courtroom skits or Yel- 
lowman's midsong endorsements for Grace Jamaican ketchup. Don't 
try to make sense of it; just cool out and enjoy the sounds. For above 
all else, reggae is eccentric music, and even in sticking to an obvious 
chronology of hit tunes, Tougher Than Tough can seem a (continued) 
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The trio led by drummer PAUL MOTIAN, featuring guitarist Bill Frisell and saxo- 
phonist Joe Lovano, turns out nimble chamber-jazz recordings on damn near a quar- 
terly basis. The group's latest, On Broadway, Volume III (JMT), is notable for its guest 
legends — bassist Charlie Haden and altoist Lee Konitz. The material is standard 
fare like "Skylark." "Pennies From Heaven," and "How Deep Is the Ocean"; gor- 
geous songs drained of all imaginative possibility, one might think. But these twist- 
ed bopheads turn 'em inside out anyhow, mostly thanks to Frisell's crazy-quilt gui- 
tar style, which seems to encompass cowboy twang, jazzbo scholarship, punk aban- 
don, and chamber self-effacement. 




Motion and Haden have played together for decades now. They swung Keith 
Jarrett's tight ass in the 70s and now maintain a trio spotlighting the gossamer guil- 
lotine of pianist Geri Allen. Haden's presence gives this usually bass-less group 
the boomy. supple flow that is his hallmark, inspiring Motion to punchy, staccato 
beats that strike these ears as borderline hip hop. 

Konitz and Lovano, meanwhile, supply hard, sleek edges. Konitz, who's been 
bad since the '50s. is one of the few post-Parkerphiles who figured out how to tell 
his own story in Bird's shadow. Lovano is becoming a similar kind of figure for the 
'90s. working his stuff out under the unblinking insectoid stare of Parker's heir 
apparent, Omette Coleman. Konitz and Lovano's a cappella duet on "Weaver of 
Dreams" may be as bugged as you can get without disturbing the peace. 

If you think modern jazz is only about some ol' deep cerebral abstract-type shit then 
you need to get hip to RAHSAAN ROLAND KIRK. Rahsaan, who mastered the art 
of playing harmonies on three saxophones (plus a nose flute), was as deep as they 
come. But he didn't mind cutting the fool, buckin' the funk, and even talking about 
sex to the crowd. He also believed that representing yourself as a black musician 
meant going beyond categories and pedigrees and making any style of song into 
your own. 

A great introduction to this funny, fantabulous musical shaman is his 1974 live 
album. Bright Moments, which the folks at Rhino have re-released along with most 
of his major Atlantic recordings of the '60s and '70s. Rahsaan's opening raps for sev- 
eral of the cuts are worth loot all by their lonesome. Take the intro for the buoyant 
title track, where he describes bright moments as "like being with your favorite 
love and y'all sharing the same ice cream dish and you get mad when she gets the 
last drop and you have to take her in your arms and get it the other way." 

A philosopher to the core, Rahsaan was the George Clinton of '70s jazz. His 
half-sung, half-blown flute improvs on Bright Moments are no joke, either. The 
Pentecostal brimstone he and his tenor drop on "You'll Never Get to Heaven" will 
make you pray for Dionne Warwick's soul (if that psychic-network jive hasn't 
already). The overall carnival/revival tent vibe that Rahsaan and his band laid on 
this Keystone Korner crowd two decades ago will help all those raised on samples 
understand how once upon a time live black music could sway potential suicides 
into giving life a second chance. 



(continued) little scatterbrained. There is rarely a common thread from song to song, 
and any attempt to explain how one led neatly to the next would be foolish. 

The full story of Jamaican music can only be told through a systematic study of 
the top studios and producers — Duke Reid, Clement "Coxsone" Dodd, Leslie Kong. 
Lee Perry, Joe Gibbs, and King Jammy, to name a few — who created their own unique 
sounds that still resonate today. Exhaustive compilations of their landmark work are 
available on New York's V.R Records or Boston's Heartbeat Records, and many clas- 
sics can still be found on the original Jamaican labels like Studio One and Treasure 
Isle. But for all those who have not yet explored the music in depth, Island's impres- 
sionistic history is a good starting point. 

One benefit of having such a wide range of songs in one place is that the long-run- 
ning feud between dancehall lovers and fans of the rootsier variety ("real" reggae, as 
they would have it) may at last fizzle out. People, open your ears: it's all reggae. 
Nowhere is this point more forcefully made than in the versions of "Oh Carolina" that 
open and close Tougher Than Tough. Recorded 33 years apart, the Folkes Brothers' 
hybrid ska-boogie shuffle and Shaggy's 1993 cover are technologically different, but 
artistically speaking, not much has changed. There's one big difference, though: 
Shaggy's version has sold close to a million copies worldwide and reached theTop 5 
in 16 different countries. Jamaica has always created great pop music, so any pro- 
ducer smart enough to mine these archives can strike gold. 

And mine they do. Derrick Morgan's "Tougher Than Tough" (disc one) was recent- 
ly covered by Louie Culture as the dancehall smash "Rudie Don't Fear." Shabba 
Ranks's last big hit, "Ting-A-Ling," has its forerunner in Dennis Alcapone's "Teach 
the Children" (disc two). Eric Donaldson's 1971 "Cherry Oh Baby" (disc two) has been 
updated by everyone from Super Cat to UB40 to the Rolling Stones. "Real Rock," the 
rhythm track for Willie Williams's "Armagideon Time" (disc three) has been licked over 
many dozens of times this year alone. Nor has reggae's influence been confined to 
Jamaica. Rapping over beats was started on the island — by pioneering DJ Daddy U 
Roy — and the remix was invented there, too. 

All right, all right, enough history — you want to know whether Tougher Than Tough 
has all yourfavorite songs. Probably not, but that's not really the point anyway. Don't 
buy this box just to have another copy of Jimmy Cliff's "The Harder They Come" or 
Black Uhuru's "Guess Who's Coming to Dinner." Don't buy this box to hear Bob sing 
"No Woman No Cry" live at the Lyceum Ballroom for the ten-thousandth time. Buy it 
because this box can lead you to new territory. If you know Pinchers's "Bandolero," 
you need to check Leroy Smart's "Ballistic Affair." If you love Desmond Dekker's "The 
Israelites" then you should listen to Jacob Miller's "Tenement Yard." And if you've 
never heard the Melodians, well. ..tough. 

SALT-N- PEPA 

Very Nictiury • Next Ptrntrnmu/London 

Very Necessary finds Salt-N-Pepa once again reinventing their self-styled vamp image and once 
again surviving an identity crisis. In fact, the group's longevity can be credited to their ability 
to continually transform themselves and their music, updating their sound from go-go to pop 
to "hardcore" rap. On their fourth album, Salt (Cheryl Jamas), Pepa (Sandy Denton), and DJ 
Spinderella (Dee Dee Roper) build on their platinum-selling formula, blending En Vogue-style 
choruses and catchy chants with hard-edged raps. 

At their best, the ambitious alchemy of "hip pop"-inf used RAB, dancehall, and new jill swing 
flows naturally, as on "Ho One Does It Better" and "Whatta Man." Other times, though, the 
combination feels too ambitious, too contrived to be convincing, like their dancehall debut, 
"Groove Me," or "Heaven or Hell,* 1 where the melodic refrain is an unnecessary distraction from 
an otherwise strong display of Salt-N-Pepa's mad rhyming skills. Yet the grooves on Very Ne- 
cessary are so seductive that even the most witless lyrics, awkward phrasing, and annoying 
refrains can almost be forgiven. 



The good news for those who are 
tired of the pedantic, message-ridden 
"Let's Talk About Sex" overkill is that 
this time around the young ladies save 
the PSA on AIDS for the end of the al- 
bum and head straight tor the bedroom. 
The one constant in all of S-N-P's musi- 
cal phases and identities has been their 
sexuality. On Very Necessary, they at- 
tempt to broaden their vamp appeal by 
appropriating the attitudes behind re- 
cently popularized female rap perso- 
nae Twt," "macktresses," and "gang- 
sta bitches" — without assuming those 
stereotypical roles. The concept is full 
of possibilities that are unfortunately 
never fully realized on the album. 

—Wendy Washington 




BARRINGTON LEVY 

Barrington • MCA 

Deep in a dancehall session, there's nothing sweet- 
er nor more frightening than the sudden attack of 
Barrington Levy 's voice. Cutting through the swir- 
ling smoke and pounding bass like a bolt from the 
hereafter, his signature wail has become a rallying 
cry that can ignite a crowd with one flick of the DJ's 
crossfader. Songs like "2 1 Girls Salute," "Under Me 
Sensi," "Here 1 Come," and especially the blood- 
chilling masterpiece "Murderer" have risen above 
the normal ebb and flow of the latest "hot shots" to 
an exalted status attained by very few dancehall cuts. 

His first record for MCA should win him new lis- 
teners without alienating the bona fide dancehall mas- 
sive. That's no easy feat, but as Barrington is quick to 




point out, "dancehall music" doesn't mean what most 
people think itdoes. In Jamaica, "dancehall" describes 
no particular sound nor style; it just refers to the music 
played in dance halls, which could mean Whitney 
Houston as easily as Shabba Ranks. In that vein he 
offers "Vice Versa Love," a virtuoso a cappella perfor- 
mance that defies categorization and demands to be 
taken on its own terms. "There's too many hopeless 
souls/and ragamuffin soldiers," Barrington sings 
with a consciousness and conviction that can only 
be learned through decades of experience. 

Some will sneer that Barrington is a crossover 
album. Fine — if that's how we get joyous songs like 
"9095 There" and "Nothing's Changed," then let's 
have more crossover. As long as the raw roughneck 
style is still being fed and nurtured in Brooklyn and 
Kingston, there's no reason to prevent a voice like 
Barrington's from reaching new ears. (Incidentally, 
the raw and roughneck are represented here in 
"Work," a bogle-licious selection featuring the rau- 
cous toasting of Jigsy King.) 

In fact, Barrington takes its biggest risks in up- 
dating the standards "Under Me Sensi" and "Mur- 
derer." Why tamper with perfection? "Murderer" 
is the more successful of the two; it's been totally 
reconceived with a jeep beat and poetic rap inter- 
ludes courtesy of Rakim. There's still no substitute 
for the original 12-inch onjah Life records, but this 
one's a killer nonetheless. — Rob Kenner 




For a catalog or uncommon gifts from the Lynchburg Hardware and General Store, drop us a line. 

FOLKS IN Lynchburg, Tennessee, hold simple, 
time-honored traditions dear. 

We like getting together to prepare for the 
holidays. And taking the time to do things 
right. (Mr. Jack Daniel felt that way about 
his Tennessee Whiskey, just as all 
of us who make it today still do.) 
We hope your holidays are spent 
in an enjoyable manner. And that, 
as family and friends gather, a sip 
of Jack Daniel's might be part 
of your tradition. 
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SIPPIN' 
WHISKEY 



Tennessee Whiskey • 4043% alcohol by volume (80 86 proof) • Distilled and Bottted by 
Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1. Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 
Pkned in the National Register uf Historic Places by the United States (jiwernment. 
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Blacker Than Thar 
Black Rock Coalition Records 
Just when you thought so-called black 
music couldn't get any more triflin' 
with its unoriginality, repetition, and 
trendiness, the Black Rock Coalition 
comes to the rescue with a funky ant i- 
dotc. Two years ago, the first BRC 
compilation, The Histoty of Our Future, 
saved us from a summer of "hip hop 
smoothed out on the R&B tip." Now, 
a collection of 1 2 bands called Blacker 
Than That offer an escape from the 
recycled, empty boasting of harder- 
than-thou rappers. 

While the 199 1 album was a poignant sonic snapshot of black America, the fol- 
low-up is more like a blooming bouquet of unique, colorful sounds sprouting from 
the influential roots of artists as diverse as Parliamcnt-Funkadelic, Led Zeppelin, 
Sly & the Family Stone, and Black Flag. 

On this soulful sojourn, we're transported from the sublime(Sophia's Toy's folky 
ballad "Lifetime ') to the surreal ("Green Balloon," Synaestisia's "open-ended fairy 
tale, "and D'Tripp's string-enhanced head-nodder, "Run From the World"). Blacker 
takes us from the mosh pit (D-Xtreme's venomous anti-police-brutality cut 
"N.Y.D.S.") to the twilight zone (Suburban Dog's "Home, On the Range"). Drek 
Du Boyz and Menace get deep into that old-school funk with the jams "Contra- 
dictions" and "Detroit (Old School Funk Remix)," while Faith's "Commercialized" 
evolves from a pastoral rocker to an appealingly mysterious roots-reggae number. 

Though the compilation isn't too heavy on the politics. Women in Love's title 
track, Navigator's "Stolen Child," and "Man With the Power" by female hard-rock 

quartet PMS (which stands not for 
the obvious but for "power, mon- 
ey, and sex") serve lyrical food for 
thought on race and gender issues. 



If you can't find Blacker Than 
That in your record store, you can 
order by phone through the In- 
dependent Music Producers Syn- 
dicate at 1-800-234-8458. 

— Gil GriJJin 



NEW KINGDOM 

Heavy Load • Gee Street Island 

New Kingdom? Just ■ couple niggas reveling in 
the sonic confusion that rock and hip hop made 
into pop possibility. Heavy Lomd\ their debut, Is 
40 minutes Of Strictly Out Shit — drug induced 

lyrics swimming through a jazxmospheric haze. 
Lead voice Nosaj ventures on egoless ego trips 
through the purple forests of hyperbolic abstrac- 
tion. His lyrics sprawl and reel while his myste- 
rious partner Sebastian spends his album time 
concealing tentative poetry In a distorted voice 
over backward-playing organ. 

Ghostlore like "Lazy Smoke" or "Cheap Thrills" evokes images of bohemlan abandon, 
free-fall spookery : "Done smoked the moon and the stars/Will you catch me If I'm fly in' 
this far?/l done seen the tides tum Ill/My closet still fulla no frills." Meanwhile, the fizzy 
sound of dirty, scratched-up funk records falls like synthetic rain on Nosaj's jaded Jazz- 
man delivery. 

Not that all this experimentation works, mind you: The album sometimes descends 
into anxious, undecipherable rambling. And when New Kingdom start to take themselves 
a bit too seriously, particularly in thrash cuts like "Mother Nature" and "Good Times," 
Load gets a little too heavy for the funk. Overcompensating for a lack of "street credi- 
bility"? Maybe. But what's hip hop without an identity crisis? 

Like the debut of their label mates Freestyle Fellowship, though, Load Is an exam- 
ple of artists transcending their pro- 
^ Jlfl^ i. *J.t~LLL^JI^ L AflU' /^'L-w duct. A celebration of the black-light 

world of the subconscious. Heavy 
Load is rife with intricacies— chil- 
dren's chatter, movie blips, intense 
repetition veiled in feedback and wan- 
wah pedals. Load plays like a Pan- 
dora's box — unremarkable on first in- 
spection, but, once opened, setting 
free a flutter of sound that comes flap- 
ping out like awakened bats. This is 
hip hop living not for the pop hook but 
for the musical moment. 

-Robert Marriott 
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Relax 

and COLOR 

YOUR HAIR 
THE SAME DAY. 

Right after you relax your hair, do 
something extraordinarily wonderful: 
Revive it with Dark & Lovely Reviving 
Colors! It's a semi-permanent hair 
color, specially formulated with no 
ammonia or peroxide.to be safe for 
relaxed hair. It gently brings dull, dry 
hair to wondrous life by enhancing 
your natural color with subtle high- 
lights. Leaving it with a beautiful 
healthy looking sheen. Dark & Lovely 
Reviving Colors. For the look of your life 
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THE BRAND NEW ALBUM FROM 

JAZZY JEFF & * 
FRESH PRINCE a 



Features the explosive single and video 
BOOM! SHAKE THE ROOM anri the Teddy Riley 

produced smash, "I Wanna 3e With You" 



Other producers include Pete Rock, Dallas Austin. 
Hula & Fingers, Mr. Lee and Jazzy Jeff 



AVAILABLE NOW! 
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Christmas comes but once a year, and so, 
coincidentally, do Christmas albums. Not 
the sort of albums that you just slap on when 
everyone's nogged out and forgotten the 
second verse to "Silent Night" — no boyee! 
The subject at hand is the always delight- 
ful, sometimes kitschy realm known as the 
celebrity Christmas album. The "whoda- 
thunkit?" factor plays a major hand in the 
appreciation of X-mas offerings, which is 
key in making CHRISTMAS AT LUKE'S HOUSE (LUKE) a conceptual masterpiece. 
Unfortunately, only a few cuts were available at press time, but just hearing H-Town 
grinding out "Knockin' Boots at Christmas" ("Ho ho ho, baby/I gotta bag full of 
goodies ") made me wanna get busy wit some mistletoe, ASAP. Oily and holy; the 
cross-pollination of the sacred and the pro- 
fane is nothing less than inspiring. 

So, short of the perverse real ity of Santa 
Luke, whatta we got? Christmas albums 
from exactly the folks you figured would 
put them out. I mean, Aaron Neville re- 
cords "Ave Maria" on his pop records; the 
damage he could do come holiday time 
approaches the fantastic, aaron Neville's 
soulful CHRISTMAS (aim) record isadelicious 
cross between wonderfully sung, non-religion-specific traditionals ("The Christmas 
Song," "Let It Snow, Let It Snow, Let It Snow," "White Christmas ') and the God 
jams ("Silent Night," etal.). Neville gives said material his customary melismatic 
joie de vivre, making this a groovy collection for all. 

Despite its portentous title, Boyz II Men's CHRISTMAS INTERPRETATIONS (MOTOWN) 

is also keen, if not utterly predictable. It's 
filled with the soaring, slickly produced 
(yet still slightly flat) harmonies that have 
made the Boyz the recipients of a serious- 
ly large contract. BUM work their a cap- 
pella acumen on "Silent Night," and mix 
the snowy standards with new X-mas tunes 
destined to binmt classics! 

What would you expect from Be Be and 
Ce Ce Winans? A little Urban Contem- 
porary sheen, a little bogus new jack production, a healthy dose of the Big Guy 
upstairs? Bingo! You get all that and more on FIRST CHRISTMAS (CAPITOL), plus the 
always gorgeous voice of Ce Ce, who does serious justice to "Silver Bells" and helps 
turn "Jingle Bells" into a buppie love extravaganza. And finally, even though we 
all know that the best line in "Hip Hop 
Hooray" is the one about being "older than 
Lou Rawls," the man has pipes for days, 
as CHRISTMAS IS THE TIMES (BLUE NOTE/MAN- 
HATTAN) makes clear. When it comes to the 
out-of-body Christmas-record jolt we all 
strive for, Lou's jazzy take on the standards 
is just the hoary, daddy-o fix so festive this 
time of year. Everybody say Ho! 

— Amy Linden 
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Ce Ce Periston may light candles and turn off the phone on "I'm in the Mood" (A&M), but her single has none of that plush 
bedroom sound. With bass samples riffing their ways toward hip hop breakdowns, only the strings impart any nostalgia. 
Forget Peniston's World War II title; this music renders 1989 romantic history.. .."Just Kickin' It" (Columbia). Xscape's per- 
sonable jam, is silkier, but then these Atlanta women are more country. Jermaine Dupri's production seems influenced 
by none other than Basehead; Xscape extol the pleasures of laid-back hanging out while a comball male voice raps faux 
molasses in the background. ...For the deepest shock of the new, hear Joi's "Sunshine 
& the Rain" (ERG). No bridge, no chorus, no nothing here, just a chantish melody and 
bass-and-guitar groove in the middle of which Joi, in hypnotically reasonable and 
beautiful voice, sings how she keeps feeling that pressure" and needs "a boost." Her 
remarkable balance rivals Sade. And Dallas Austin's skeletal production affords genuine minimalist payoffs: Joi succeeds 
in making daylight seem like the rarest essence...."What's Next?" (Elektra) ask Leaders of the New School; "Here Come the 
Lords" (Pendulum/ERG) boast Lords of the Underground. Both singles coast a bit. LONS build randomness into their rap — it 
jumps from this to that, yet it never makes that much of anything, even its Memphis Horns sample. The Lords manage drama 
with their 'hood overture even if this single lacks the treble authority of last time's "Chief Rocka".... Super Cat follows three reg- 
gae mixes of "Dolly My Baby" (Columbia) with four hip hop mixes by Sean "Puffy" Combs and Jessie West that bring on a 
moanin' Mary J. Blige. They smoke, and the pairing of Cat and Blige adds dimension to this particular love letter.... "The Return 
of the Crazy One" (Tommy Boy/TNT), by Digital Underground, is highly realized comedy. The groove fully deserves the adjec- 
tive "Clintonesque," the jokes work, and when D.U. pump up the volume and let their title fly, it's flat-out brilliant. "OK buddy, 
start playin'l" begins the "Party Flava Mix," and bank on it, these guys know how to play.. ..For more kicks, Zapp & Roger's 
"Mega Medley" (Reprise), a new mix of nine Roger Troutman numbers, offers the Dayton group's 

light and tasty brand of fat funk, while "House of Acid Jazz" (Astralwerks/Caroline) is a four-song 12-inch that moves like lightning 
without ever exactly losing the One. Working with Sheep on Drugs, Consolidated, and Ministry these days instead of Sly & Robbie 
(or even Trevor Horn, the '80s being, you know, over), Grace Jones dives into three strictly high-performance mixes of "Sex Drive" 
. f 1 •^^BPf (Island Red Label). "Impress your friends!" Jones invites in that old monster-movie MC voice of hers. And with full-on tracks like 
S^BCtt T^-^LjBL.'^^^Bw these, you can, even if the assault will have you wondering where the chill-out zone is.... For Tony Toni Tone and Intro, cooling 
I^^JH^^^Hr^^, out is a cinch. The former's perfect "Anniversary" (Wing/Mercury) comes in three mixes that combine for almost 20 minutes of 

wHB^^^ huge-hearted and fine-edged soul singing. Intro's "Come Inside" (Atlantic) has had a somewhat lower profile than "Anniversary," 

but in fact it's a real tune sung with real verve, as the mixes showcasing the vocals prove. Whether working with good memo- 
Vs. ries or double entendres, guys like Tony Toni Tone and Intro dare to be a little traditional. 
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Featuring The Hit Single "So High" 

7669 - The Year Of The Sexual Revolution. 

EI-Boog-e (7), Big Ang. (6), Shorti (I Forti) (6), Thicknezz (9) 
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Hand on the Torch* B/we Note 
A phone call from Capitol 
Records could have spelled 
the end for the young soul 
rebels of US3. These London 
DJs had been shamelessly 
sampling the Blue Note cat- 
alogue, and a message from 
Capitol — official guardians 
of the Blue Note archives — 
in January '92 had them shak- 
ing in their shoes. But instead 
of a day in court, the Capitol brass offered them a recording contract. The result, 
Hand on the Torch, is that rare jazz-rap mix that takes jazz's rhythmic kick to the 
front of the house. 

US3 remind us that what made jazz in the '5()s and '60s so singular was not just 
the horn tiffing but the syncopation, the tempo, the accenting, the odd time sig- 
natures — the crazy rhythms. It's no coincidence that the two strongest cuts here 
are driven not by horn samples but by extended piano tracks. Herbie Hancock's 
moody, cubist "Cantaloupe Island" propels "Cantaloop(Flip Fantasia)," the record's 
first single, while Horace Silver's cheeky, blues-drenched "Song tor My Father" 
launches "Eleven Long Years," a number on which British-born Jamaican Tukka 




Yoot toasts against the riddim. 
Hand on the Torch also enlists 
Brooklyn rappers Rahsaan and 
Kobie Powell, who trade spirit- 
ed fours on "I Got It Goin' On," 
and the live playing of several 
young British jazz cats. The ef- 
fect of all the eclecticism is, un- 
expectedly, more than the sum 
of its parts. 

Several numbers on Torch are 
relaxed, acid-jazz-like grooves 
that verge on the forgettable. On 
US3's best cuts, though, the oft- 
overlooked physicaliry of bebop 
hooks up with the polyrhythms 
and production genius of hip 
hop, and the Art Blakey, The- 
lonious Monk, and Donald Byrd 
samples spell more than just 
melodic flourish. 

— Scott Timberg 
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XSCAPE 

Hummin' Co mi n' at Cha • So So Det/Columbij 
I know what you're thinking: "Not another girl 
group!" But here come Xscape — Kandi, Tameka, 
and siblings La Toe ha and Tamika — knocking 
around in US. Navy overalls, brandishing finger 
rings and bandannas over crisp dos, and show- 
ing enough crooked-lip action to be the gangsta 
bitches Apache wets his pants for. 

Thanks to TLC, swv, Jade, and her solo-ness 
Mary J. Bilge, these days It does mean a thing If 
you got that new Jill swing and a voice to boot. 
And I'm not gonna front: Xscape can sing their 
asses off. Discovered and produced by fellow 
Atlantan Jermaine Dupri (the braided manchlld 
who kick-started Kris K ro ss) , Xscape debut with 
Hummin* Comin' a t Cha, a plateful of Has sea- 
soned just right with delectable hip hop beats 
and vocal bravado reminiscent of earty En Vogue. 

Bass and sharp drum licks Is the name of the 
game for Xscape, and the first single, "Just Kick- 
in' It," Is awash in grooves as the girls spout "Kick 
off your shoes and relax your feet/And party on 
down to the Xscape beat." That Xscape beat 
throbs love and mo' love. The thumping "With 
You,'' nudged along by slinky piano riffs, throws 
more bait Into the hormonal waters, while "Un- 
derstanding," a slow jam for the naughty '90s, 
soulfully muses, "How can we com- 
municate if you don't hear what I say?" 

The questions and the emotions cli- 
max on the somber, gospel-driven "Is 
My Living In Vain." A remake of the clas- 
sic spiritual, the song's fluid maturity 
proves that Xscape have done their 
vocal homework; as the foursome 
stretch their sweetly sensual chords 

to the mountain! op, echoes of Aretha 

Franklin, Chaka Khan, and church 
choirs ring out. 

Hummin' Comin' at 'Cha is a lesson 
in raw, from-t he-heart crooning, B-girl 
style. Ain't no second-guessing Xs- 
cape 's potential either. They just may 
wind up being the girl group to break 
away from the pack. — Kevin Powell 
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JUST WHEN YOU THINK 
YOU KNOW HOW IT WORKS, 
SOMEONE CHANGES THE RULE* 
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THE NEW ALBUM ON UPTOWN CDs AND TAPES 
FEATURING THE SINGLE "69" 
PRODUCED BY TEDDY RILEY 



MCA 
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check out their new single & video 
"come and play with me" 
(the follow up to their smash hit "teddy bear") 




from the e.p. 




BLOOD OF ABRAHAM Future Profits • Ruthless/Relativity 

Jewish, proud, and saying it loud, Blood of Abraham take the framework 
of Afrocentric hip hop and plug in their own identity politics. Like a rab- 
binical Public Enemy, they announce, "Hebrew school is in session," 
send shout-outs to the 12 tribes of Israel, and, of course, make refer- 
ence to their circumcisions. 

That the formula works so well is a testimony to the successes of the 
hip hop nation. Thanks to the groundwork laid by PE, BDP, and others, 
black nationalism can function as a model for any cultural movement. 
Fear of a Black Planet became Kim Gordon's "fear of a female planet"; 
House of Pain brought bagpipes to B-boydom. These appropriations 
are less ripoffs than tributes — reminders that different demographics 
can find a common ground. 

Not that BOA aren't afraid to attack anti-Semitism in hip hop, pointing 
out on the ironically titled "Stick to Your Own Kind" that The devil ain't 
a Jew/So tell me who the fuck are you referring to?/Ever heard of Ethiopia 
my brother?/Talking about the Mother/But you're ignorant like the oth- 
er." Still, they're at their most interesting when they link Zionism and 
Afrocentrism. "Stabbed By the Steeple" attacks the history of Western 




imperialism in Africa — particularly Christian missionaries' suppression 
of Ethiopian Jewry. And as they tell one redneck Christian in "Southern 
Comfort," "The God you pray to is a black Jew." 

Understandably afraid that they'll come off as a novelty act, rappers 
Benyad and Mazik work hard to demonstrate their rhyme skills. They 
get a nice jazzy flow going over the tinkling piano of "Stabbed By the 
Steeple," and on "I'm Not the Man" Benyad could pass for Guru as he 
glides over a smooth bass line. Unfortunately, though, whenever they 
leaven their shtick with more traditional boasting and dissing, they start 
to ramble. 

If anything, BOA underplay their hand; they only throw in one tiny 
snatch of sampled Hebrew, and one can imagine some wild tracks built 
up around cantorial chanting. I guess they wanted to be subtle, but in 
this game, the point is to be louder than a bomb — Ted Friedman 
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ORNETTE COLEMAN Beauty Is a Rare Thing: 

The Complete Atlantic Recordings • Rhino/Atlantic 



BEAUTYJSA 



Ornette Coleman once said, "Sometimes I play happy. Sometimes I play sad. 
But the condition of being alive is what I play all the time." 

In that sense, the composer and saxophonist is a blues man, though his 
music has been labeled "Free Jazz" nearly from 
the beginning. Based on jazz, yes, for he and his 
colleagues came up on bebop and played im- 
provised music. And free it is, harmonically 
and rhythmically, though still anchored in 
structure and still swinging. But Ornette's 
music is the blues because he taught himself 
and his cohorts to be concerned with the mo- 
ment — instead of chord changes and keys — 
and to play what they were "presently feeling, " 
as he put it. "You just hear it — like beautiful 
thoughts." 

The result of this theoretical invention is, 
even 30-some years later, startling. Ornette's 
alto sound is a raw streak of emotion — honest, 
direct, naked — and the sound of the quartet 
(with trumpeter Don Cherry, bassist Charlie 
Haden, drummer Billy Higgins, and, later, Ed 
Blackwell) is fresh, uninhibited, grooving. 

The six CDs that make up Beauty Is a Rare 
Thing (part of Rhino's ambitious Atlantic jazz 

reissue series) comprise Ornette's complete Atlantic recordings, covering 
1959 to 1961 and presented in chronological order (some tracks were origi- 
nally held in the vaults for a decade or more). These are some of his earli- 
est — and most important — recordings, and include eight complete albums. 
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plus six previously unreleased tracks and seven more released only in Japan. 

This music was controversial in its time (and still is) because each mem- 
ber of the band improvised simultaneously, basing their musical decisions 
on the song's melody (not its chords) and on the other musicians' contribu- 
tions. In some cases — "Eventually," "Forerunner." "The Circle With a Hole in 
the Middle" — that interplay is freewheeling and wide-ranging, and to this 
day sounds avant-garde. In other songs — 
"Ramblin'," "Una Muy Bonita," "Lonely Wo- 
man," "Congeniality," the previously unre- 
leased "I Heard It on the Radio" — the interac- 
tion is more unified and the result is tart, lyrical, 
sometimes finger-poppin'. 

Omette, at 63. is still making brilliant music, 
and his influence is widely felt, from jazz to 
rock to the more experimental branches of the 
academy. He has continually sought out new 
musical settings over the decades, from his col- 
laborations with Moroccan musicians in the 
'70s to his electric free/funk Prime Time ensem- 
bles in the '80s and a cleaner, distilled band in 
the '90s. 

The roots of this broad musicality can be 
heard in these early recordings, which, in turn, 
are better understood by a look to Ornette's 
early days in Fort Worth, Texas. The largely 
self-taught Coleman fashioned the music con- 
tained on Beauty Is a Rare Thing from cotton- 
field hollers, street-comer guitar moans, Texas jump bands, and bebop syn- 
copations. By breaking down musical barriers, Omette broke through to a 
lucid, poignant, and, most important, celebratory musical statement. 

— Suzanne McElfresh 
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More dates to come. 
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COLOR ME BADD Time and Chance • Giant 

What will happen to all these posses of virile doo-hop dudes once they have "sexed," 
"freaked," and "licked up" the girlies of their wet dreams — in searing four-part 
harmony, no less? Most will probably try to relive that special moment over and 

over again, until they even- 
tually turn into the '90s ur- 
ban/pop equivalent of the 
Whispers or the Commo- 
dores, eternally serving re- 
fried leftovers on the chit- 
lin'-Vegas circuit. 

But judging from Time 
and Chance, the crucial fol- 
low-up to Color Me Badd's 
triple-platinum 1991 debut, 
this quartet have enough 
charm and vision to elevate 
themselves to a higherground. From the first strains of the opening title cut, it's clear 
that these boys are not playing around. Laid over a rugged, hypnotic slow groove, 
woven with a pop-sawy hand by producer DJ Pooh, the tightly harmonized refrain 
"Don't it hurt so bad" becomes a steamy and seductive mantra despite the spiritual 
tone of the verses (which were inspired, curiously enough, by Ecclesiastes 9: 1 1 ). 

The sensuous spell gets deeper with the darker, more primal "Groovy Now," 
another delicious collaboration with Pooh, and probably the most overtly carnal com- 
position on the album. Barring the occasional declaration of romantic yearning, post- 
coital activities and soothing the soul are the prevalent themes here. 

The downside to Time and Chance is the occasional whiplash shifts in produc- 
tion tone, which magnify the artistic growth and confidence that CMB will need 
to develop to match their ambition. The album's fierce hip hop opening soon 
unfolds into a variety ofattitudes, ranging from Sly Stone-influenced tunk ener- 
gy ("Let Me Have It All") to 




MIKI HOWARD 

Mlkl Sings Blllie: A Tribute to Billie Holiday • Giant 
For divas desperately seeking a new flavor, recording 
an album of standards has proven a surefire way to gar- 
ner props In the press and the pop charts. Cases in 
point: Lady Sings the Blues proved to the world that 
Miss Ross could realty sing; Unforgattabla With Love 
jump-started Natalie Cole's nearly forgettable post- 
"Pink Cadillac'* canter; and The Broadway Album and 
Back to Broadway put songbird Barbra Streisand back 
on top of the charts. 

Thus Mlkl Howard's latest disc, Mlki Sings Bllllm: A 
Tributa to BUlia Holiday, may be hist what the manag- 
er ordered. What makes this record an artistic success 
and not just a gimmick or a conversation piece for her 
diehard fans Is that instead of crooning like a pop-jam 
glamor-puss, Miki— an old-school belter at heart— lets 
loose with an airtight big band. 

On the uptempo numbers like "What a Little 
Moonlight Can Do" and ■ 'Taint Nobody's Bi mess If I 
Do," her playful Interpretations and saloon-style spo- 
ken anecdotes remind us that Blllie wasn't Just a gar- 
denia-adorned desperado who sang half-speed "My 
man's gone" odes: lest we forget, the sister swang. 
Mlkl also manages to personalize some of Billle's bet- 
ter-known ballads — "My Man," "Don't Explain," and 
"Strange Fruit"— showing off her bell-clear tone 
on the verses and working up a gospel frerury 
on the codas. 

Although purists may cry "too much soul," 
Mlkl is commendably unafraid to turn a famil- 
iar set of standards Into a soul serenade. In fact, 
the sister sounds even more at home on this 
material (save the obscure and corny "1 Want 
To Be Your Mother's Son- 1 n- La w") than she does 
on her usual pop-gospelly R& B repertoire. Hope- 
fully, Aretha and Chaka— obviously Miki's 
biggest Influences — will soon take her cue and 
move forward by dipping back Into their own 
Jaxz roots. 



gooey David Foster-helmed 
pop. Highlights include the 
richly textured R&B/ popper 
"Choose" (easily the best song 
Jam & Lewis have attached 
their names to in years) and 
"Trust Me," with its stirring, 
folkish qualities and lovely 
cello interludes. 

CMB still have a few miles 
to go before they are solid 
enough to rise above their 
stylistic surroundings. But 
77mm and Chance holds pro- 
mise that such a day may not 
be too far off. — Larry Flick 
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7 1 8-622-VIBE 



VIBE, not only an you feel 
it you can hear it Call now 
and hear up to 3 excerpts 
from the latest sounds from 
hip hop to jazz, reggae to 
R&B for your enjoyment 



Music Controls: 

(use your phone keypad) 

Press 3 Fast Forward 

press successively 
Press 4 Get Louder 

Press 5 Get Softer 

Press * Exit music and 

bypass most prompts. 
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7750 
7751 
7752 
7753 
7754 
7755 
7756 
7757 
7758 
7759 
7760 
7761 
7762 



Louie Rankin 7763 

LETHAL WEAPON 
MESA/BLUEMOON RECORDS 

The Jerky Boys 

THE IERKY BOYS 
SELECT STREET RECORDS 

Various Artists 7765 Various Artists 



7764 



C^WIZ 

NAUGHTY BITS 
SCOTTI BROS. RECORDS 

M.O.P. 

HOW ABOUT SOME HARDCORE 
SELECT STREET RECORDS 



7767 
7768 
7769 



STRICTLY DANCE HALL 
EPIC/COLUMBIA RECORDS 

Jodeci 

(AVAILABLE IN DEC.) 
UPTOWN RECORDS 

Intro 

INTRO 

ATLANTIC/THE ATLANTIC CROUP 

VINX 

THE STORYTELLER 
PANCAEA/IRS 

7669 

FROM A BAD BLOCK 
MOTOWN RECORDS 

Funkadelic 

ONE NATION UNDER A GROOVE 
PRIORITY RECORDS 

Lisette AAelendez 7771 

GOODIE GOODIE 
FEVER/RAL/CHAOS 

Jazzy Jeff £ Fresh Prince 7772 

CODE RED 
I1VE RECORDS 

R. Kelly 7773 

12-PLAY 
)IVE RECORDS 

Blood of Abraham 7774 

FUTURE PROFITS 
RUTHLESS/RELATIVITY RECORDS 



PLANET RAP 

TOMMY BOY RECORDS 



7766 Father 



SEX IS LAW 
UPTOWN RECORDS 

M C Lyte 

AIN'T NO OTHER 

FIRST PRIORITY/THE ATLANTIC GROUP 

Me'shell 

PLANTATION LULLABIES 
WARNER BROS. RECORDS 

George Clinton 

HEY MAN SMELL MY FINGER 
WARNER BROS. RECORDS 
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ME-2-U 
HUSH/RCA 

Das Efx 

STRAIGHT UP SEWASIDE 

EASTWEST/ATLANTIC RECORDS 

SALT-N-PEPA 

VERY NECESSARY 

NEXT PLATEAU /LONDON 

swv 

IT S ABOUT TIME 
RCA RECORDS 

AAC Ren 

SHOCK OF THE HOUR 
RUTHLESS/RELATIVITY RECORDS 
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7775 Black Uhuru 



STRAIGHT FROM THE UNDERGROUND 
SELECT STREET RECORDS 



MYSTICAL THRUTH 
MESA/BLUEMOON RECORDS 



| ' Music Access (1- 718-622-8423) 
• When prompted enter a four digit music code 

Caller incurs no charge in excess ol a regular telephone call into the (718) BROOKLYN, NT. AREA CODE 
Problems? Questions? Call Husk Access at 718-398-2146. Active Period until DEC IS. 
A Touch Tone Telephone Required. 
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Cosmic black "Magical Mandala" top by 
Shanie Jacobs $75,212-877-1909. Black 
suede- textured trousers, available at Big 
Drop People Sportswear, 1 74 Spring St. , NYC 

Start: Headmaster, page 36 

Beads and medallions by Level Vibes Pro- 
ductions, 212-222-2872. 

Next: Maxwell, page 58 

Maroon velvet suit by Paul Smith $1,095, 
available at Paul Smith Boutique, 1 08 Fifth 
Ave., NYC. White cotton oxford by Em- 
porio Armani $1 10, available at Emporto 
Armani Boutique, Boston, NYC, San Fran- 
cisco. White cotton T-shirt by Comme des 
Gannons Homme Plus by Rei Kawa- 
kubo, available at Comme des Garcons Bou- 
tique, NYC. Brown fur felt fedora by Lola 
Millinery $ 1 95 , available at Lola Millinery, 
2 East 17th St., NYC. 

Vibe Fashion: 

Jane la, page 97 

Cream angora cropped top, available at 
Salvation Army, 208 Eighth Ave., NYC. 
Rachel and Robbie, page 98 

Red cropped tank top and floral lace-up bell- 
bottoms, both available at Pow Wow, NYC. 
Red-and-yellow striped maxi vest by Pa- 
tricia Field, available at Patricia Field, 10 
East 8th St. , NYC. Black tights by The Gap, 
nationwide. 

Harold, page 99 

Yellow vinyl one-piece rainsuit by Harley- 
Davidson $35, 800-443-2153. Gold with 

blue striped bomber cap by Split $28, avail- 
able at Urban Outfitters nationwide; Atomic 
Garage, Los Angeles. White cotton signa- 
ture T-shirt by Denim Generation, avail- 
able at Macy's nationwide. 

Emmie, page 1 00 
Green corduroy jacket with faux fur lining 
by Gypses and Thieves $190, available at 
Na Na Shoes, 1 38 Pri nee St . , NYC; The Thief 
Store, Los Angeles; The Drop Shop, Orlando. 
Cranberry-and-black quilted knit top by 
TRIPP $26, available at Fred Segal, Los 
Angeles; Macy's Herald Square, NYQTRIPP 
Boutique, 133 Thompson St., NYC. Red 



plaid tennis skirt by Patricia Field $68, 
available at Patricia Field, 10 East 8th St., 
NYC. Navy opaque tights by Hue $9, avail- 
able ,u bt-ttL-r dt-part mt-nt and specialty stores 
nationwide. Red suede classic sneakers by 
Puma $60, available at Na Na shoes, NYC. 

J are la, page 102 
Patchwork romper by Nikka $60, available 
at Three Jills and a Jack, 430 East 9th St., 
NYC. 

Blagio, page 103 

Green metallic Antron nylon ski suit by Two 
Hype $280, available at Champs nationwide. 
Silver Sprint Full-Face helmet by Harley- 
Davidson $ 1 50, 800-443-2 1 53. Green shades, 
available at Screaming Mimi's, 22 East 4th 
St., NYC. 

Rachel, page 105 

Black leather-and-chrome horsey bit with 
side blinders $1 30, available at Body Wor- 
ship, 1 12 East 7th St., NYC. 

Janela, page 108 
Black-and-whitegingham dress by Betsey 
Johnson $120, available at Betsey Johnson 
Boutique, 248 Columbus Ave., NYC. Beaded 
cardigan, avai lable at Cheap Jack's Vintage 
Shop, 841 Broadway, NYC. 

Louie Louie, page 107 
Checked perry jacket by Fresh Jive $75, 
available at Fred Segal, Los Angeles; Patricia 
Field, NYC; Fast Forward, Dallas. Blanket 
striped cotton/wool sweater by Matsuda 
$490, available at Charivari, NYC; Matsuda 
Boutique, 156 Fifth Ave., NYC; Maxfield, 
Los Angeles. Striped zipper sweater by Gyp- 
ses and Thieves $70, available at Na Na 
Shoes, NYC; The Thief Store, Los Angeles; 
The Drop Shop, Orlando. Green corduroy 
shorts by Jimmy'Z $30, available at The 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Gray-and-blue socks 
by Dickies $5.59, 1-800-DICKIES. Brown 
wool tweed puff cap by Split $20, available 
at Urban Outfitters nationwide. Green cor- 
duroy sneakers by Vans $52, available at Foot 
Locker nationwide. 

Fou, page 109 
White cotton T-shirt with tattoo-print 
sleeves by John Richmond "Destroy" $68, 
available at Untitle, NYC; Bill Holman, 
Atlanta. Stripe shorts by Jimmy'Z $34, 
available at Pacific Sunwear, Los Angeles. 
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DON NY 



fAY LIVES 



PROPS 

by Harry Weinger 



Oozing out of Dr. Ore's "Lil" Ghetto Boy.' 
Marking the dalMroove of Too Short's "The 
Ghetto." His SpBrneday We'll All Be Free" 
uplifting the finale of Spike Lee's Malcolm X. 
Echoing through Luther Vandross. James 
Ingram, George Benson, and Jodeci. Donny. 
with honey in his voice and heaven in his 
hands, has become an immeasurable influ- 
ence on a re>.\' generation. 

Because Donny was for real. He only had 
a three-year solo career. He took his own life 
15 years ago this January, at age 33. 
ny brought a sensitive, sourt 
strict gospel upbringing and Howard Univer-' 
sity classical training. He was an essential 
artist for Black America with such songs as 
"The Ghetto" and "Voices Inside (Everything 
Is Everything)," while his duets with Roberta 
Flack— "Where Is the Love," "The Closer I Get 
to You" — showed his consummate commer- 
cial appeal. And for those who didn't hear him 
on record, Donny was a prime-time TV fixture, 
singing the theme for Maude. 

"Donny was a genius," says Quincy Jones, 
who hired him for the Come Back Charleston 
Blue soundtrack. "He understood the 360 
degrees of black music and, like Stevie Won- 
der, Marvin Gaye, and some of the other pio- 
neers, he had a clear understanding of what 
his roots were about." 

Those musical roots came from his St. 
Louis home. "Donny had a lot of church in 
him, a lot of soul," remembers Curtis Mayfield, 
for whom Donny was house arranger and 
musical director in the late '60s. "You could 
hear it whenever he expressed himself — that 
nice little growl. Plus he had intellect. He stud- 
ied very hard, all the composers, everyone 
from Bacharach to Tchaikovsky. He knew 
what those people could do." 

That knowledge led Donny to produce and 
arrange for soul legend Jerry Butler and for 
the young Earth, Wind & Fire. He played key- 
boards on many of Aretha Franklin's '70s hits. 
"The only other musical person who inspired 
me the same way was Miles Davis." says 
drummer Fred White, who played on Donny's 
'72 live album and later for his own brother 
Maurice in EWF. "He could play things nobody 
knew he could play, like straight-ahead jazz. 
He was unlimited." 

Over the years, unbridled possibility be- 
came as much a part of Donny's legacy as 
his sultry voice and singular musicianship. 
"I did a show in St. Louis with Donny opening 
and people booed him off," recalls Butler. "I 
came on and told the audience, 'You have just 
booed a genius. You will regret this.' At Bill 
Clinton's inauguration, a woman came up to 
me and said. 'I was at that show. I promised 
myself that if I ever met you, I would remind 
you of what you said.'" What he said was 
before its time. □ 

Harry Weinger is director of ASR for PolyGram 
catalogue development. He won a Best Album 
Notes Grammy tor James Brown's Star Time. 
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